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THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS 

PROLOGUE 

“ The outstanding fact of the post-ivar position is this, that 
economic world-unity has actually arrived, while spiritual world- 
unity is not yet in sight. 'The nations are tied together by an 
economic interdependence which they cannot escape ; they are kept 
apart by the absence of mutual sympathy."* 

The Dean of Bristol. 

When the notorious Japanese criminal, Tokiehi Ishii, 
received the New Testament in his prison cell at 
Tokyo he placed it unopened upon a shelf, and at 
first gave no heed to the lady missionaries whom after- 
wards he learned to regard as "" the parents of my new 
life.” But one day, “ just for the sake of putting in 
the time,” he took the book down and read until some 
words of Christ smote him. “ I was stabbed to the 
h(*art as if pierced by a five-inch nail,” he says. “ By 
the power of that one word of Christ’s, Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do, my unspeakably 
liardcned heart was changed, and I n^pented of all 
my crimes.” 

It is not so much upon this wonderful story *that 
wc wish to dwell here as upon the words of the Japanese 
prison official who urged Miss Macdonald to publish 
it in English.* “Much is said nowadays about the 

* A Gentleman in Prison. Translated by Caroline Macdonald. 
1923. 
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(lillicullics of mutual understanding between the East 
and the AVest. Ideals arc different, customs are 
differi iit, the background of life and liistory is different, 
and we face an impasse. . . . And while this is being 
said, we have liad in this very prison an example to 
tile eoiiti-ary. A man, unedueated, stc(‘ped in criiiu', 
eondciiined to death for murder, waiting daily for the 
uiK'scapabh' end to which liis crimes liave brought 
him, is touelu'd by one of another nation, and a woman 
at tJial, wilJi traditions and history and education as 
difh'rent from his as night is from day ; but the universal 
message' of tlie love of (iod flashes across the gulf of 
human differences and tJie man’s soul responds. I 
want your people also to know this story, because it 
illustrates from real life, and beyond the shadow of 
doubling, the fact tliat underneath all the superficial 
differences that separate us, wc are one in the depths 
of suflering and sorrowing and sinning and in the heights 
of love and sympathy and God.” 

The Gospel bridged the abyss which to man’s dim 
^'isioll might appear imbridgcabhi between this brutal 
Japanese; criminal and the delicate English lady — 
between this sinner and his God. 

When ail English engineer applied for a concession 
to bridgi; the rivers of Morocco the Sultan peremptorily 
refusi d. “ I cannot think of such a thing,” he said ; 
“ (iojl created the world without bridges.” 

. Strange as it may appear to the modern mind, the 
belief has prevailed in many parts of the world that 
• just as men mark off the boundaries of their fields, so 
t*he Powers have placed seas and rivers to determine the 
bounds of the habitation of nations. To pass beyond 
such boundaries was looked upon as a tempting of 
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Providence. To bridge a river was to interfere with 
Heaven’s scheme of things. Some ancient peoples 
saw in each river the home of a god, others held the 
river to be itself divine ; in either ease it was inviolable. 
Homer vividly describes the anger of the rivers of 
Troy when their waters were profaned by Achilles. 
It is a widespread notion that to pass above a person’s 
head portends his death ; to pass over the head of a 
divine river or of a river-god was an impious crime. 
Moreover, to enable travellers to cross dry-shod over 
a river was to rob the river-god of the nourishment 
he would derive from the bodies of men and women 
who might in the absence of a bridge be drowned in 
the deep-eddying stream. 

For these and other reasons, bridges appear com- 
paratively late in history. We read of no bridge in 
the Bible. There is said to be no trace of a bridge 
in Greece before the Roman occupation. To this day, 
many tribes in Central Africa oppose the building of 
bridges on grounds tliat would have appeared eminently 
reasonable to ancient Greeks and Romans. 

In every age adventurous men have braved all dangers, 
but as long as reverence endured for the old gods the 
social eonscienec would not allow them to build a 
bridge until they had appeased the wrath of the offended 
deity. They offered sacrifices to him — human sacri- 
lices, it would seem — and in this way paid a toll on the 
lives saved by means of the bridge. 

Aliens Martius built the earliest bridge over the 
Tiber in the seventh century b.c. — ^thc Pons SuUlicius 
so bravely kept by Horatius. Following a secular 
custom, tlie Romans went once a year in procession 
to this bridge and the Vestals threw into the river ^ 
number of puppets shaped of rushes in the form of 
men bound hand and foot. Many scholars Ix'lievc 
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tliat tJic.se puppct.s took the place of human victims- 
which at an earlier date were offered annually to jdacate 
Father Tiber for the violation of his sacred rights by 
the building of the bridge. Human sacrifices in con- 
nexion with bridges have prevailed in some other 
countries. Tradition tells us, for example, that the 
stones of Old London Bridge were besprinkled with 
tile blood of little children. 

When the river-gods had been pacified the ancient 
bridge became a sacred object. At Rome the priest 
who offered the preliminary sacrifice acted also as the 
architect. The maintenance of bridges was entrusted 
to tlie colleges of pontifices, at whose head stood the 
Pontifex Maximus. In course of time this title was 
assumed by the emperors themselves. When the 
Galilean had conquered, seven Christian empeiors in 
turn bore the name and enjoyed the prerogatives of 
Chief Bridge-builder. The title then passed to the 
Bishops of Rome, though it was not exclusively theirs 
until the eleventh century ; since that time Pontifex 
Maximus has been a title of the Pope. 

During the Middle Ages the building and maintenanee 
of bridges was regarded as a work of religion. The 
chapels si ill found upon many of these old structures 
serve to remind us of the piety of the medieval builders. 

* * Ji: He 

This old history is rich in symbolical meaning for one 
who conceives the Bible Society as a Bridge-builder. 
Men have called in religion to overcome the obstacles 
which liinder the free fellowship of peoples. They 
have also sought in religion the means of bridging the 
gulf between heaven and earth. 

When the ancients looked upwards they saw in the 
rainbow a symbol of their hopes. This arch spanning 
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earth and sky is the oldest of all bridges. The 
pious Hebrew looked upon it as the pledge of God’s 
goodwill towards men for perpetual generations. In 
the imagination of the Greeks it stood for what the 
ladder set up in his dream meant for Jacob ; by it 
the messengers of the gods, and the gods themselves, 
descended and ascended. Angels and gods might pass 
over that bridge, but it was the inveterate conviction 
of the ancients that for men to do so was the most 
desperate of all enterprises. 

The Persian nature-worshippers pictured the Bridge 
of Doom stretching between heaven and earth ; its 
passage was an adventure only to be attempted by men 
of the extremest vigour and agility. In Zarathushtra’s 
system this athletic test became a moral judgment : 
Cinvato Peretu, “ the Bridge of the Separater ” 
spanning the abyss of hell, broadened into a cause- 
way, nine spears’ or twenty arrows’ length across, when 
the righteous passed ; it shrank to a razor edge for the 
wicked, so that they fell into the bottomless pit below. 

In the Mohammedan eschatology the Bridge is named 
Al-Sirat. The righteous pass over like a flash of light- 
ning ; otlicr people may take 25,000 years to cross. 
Scandinavian mythology also speaks of the dread river 
to be passed at last. A bridge plated with shining 
gold led over it to Hcl — one of the nine underworlds — 
iuid from there the soul traversed the tremulous aerial 
bridge Bifrost to Asgard, the home of the gods. 

“ It’s a long way to God,” is the sad refrain of a song 
that many pagan Africans sing. “ It’s a long way to 
God.” 

He s-j: * H*. H*- 

The religion of Jesus Christ refuses to postulate' 
impassable gulfs separating man from man and mankind 
from God. Our Lord came to bridge the chasms Which 
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stand ill the way of free uninterrupted fellowship 
between the Father in heaven and His family on earth, 
and between the several members of that family. 

In the discourses of Christ, and in the writings of 
those who stood nearest to Him, the word “ one ” rings 
like a solemn refrain. The human race is fissured 
in every direction ; but in God’s mind it is a 
unity : “ He liatJi made of one lilood every race of 
man.” Christ’s C.luireli is fissured to-day, but He 
saw it as a unity : “ one flock and one Shepherd.” 
And listen to St. Paul : “ We who are many are one 
bread, one body, for we all partake of the one bread. 
... In one spirit WTre we all baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, and 
were all made to drink of one spirit ” ; in the Church 
“ there can be neither Jew nor Greek . . , for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” 

On the lofty Andes which form the dividing line 
between Chile and Argentina stands an imposing 
statue of Christ, erected to commemorate the peaceful 
settlement of the boundary dispute between the two 
peoples. And upon the pedestal these words arc 
engraved : “ He is our peace, who hath made both 

one, and hath broken down the middle wall of parti- 
tion.” This is the reconciliation that the world needs 
supremely to-day — ^the At-onc-ment which Christ 
alone can bring to pass. Reconciling men with God, 
He reconciles them to each other. He is Ihc one divine 
Pontifex Maximus — Himself both the Jh’idgc and the 
ChieV Bridge-builder ; and all who labour at bridging a 
way between peoples are His fellow-workers. 

^ i:: ^ :Jc 

The greatest problem that alllicts the minds of think- 
ing Inen to-day is how to bring individuals, classes, 
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cominuiiitics, nations, races, into closer fellowship. 
As a recent writer has truly said : “ The great war 
has turned bridges into chasms ” ; in other words, 
peoples are now more disunited than ever. Europe 
has been Balkanized. The tyranny of the frontier 
was never so tyrannical as it is to-day. The deadly 
nightshade of hate and prejudice spreads and flourishes 
mightily in the soil ploughed by war and watered by 
the blood of millions. 

Beyond Europe the old chasms remain iinbridged. 
Some of them arc named Race, Colour, Creed. 
The gulfs tliat separate men spiritually arc more 
conspicuous when contrasted with the material 
tics that bind them togctlier. Nations are becoming 
more and more interdependent economically. In the 
world of to-day you cannot liarm your emuny without 
harming yourself. The Englishman’s breakfast-table 
tells him every morning hoAV dependent he is for his 
food upon the labour of aliens whose face he will never 
see, wdiosc names lie wdll never know. If the first 
need of civilization and peace is, as Adam Smith said, 
quick and cheap intercourse, then we Iiavc attained 
it. When Stanley found Livingstone at Ujiji the 
letters he carried were two years old. That was the 
distance between London and Lake Tanganyika in 
1872; to the wireless telegraphist the distance to-day 
is one-twentieth of a second.* 

“ Men talk to-day o’er the waste of the ultimate slime, 

And a new word runs between : whisperinj;. ‘ Lei us be oijc ! ’ ” 

The deep-sea cables do bear that message, but too 
often are used by Alecto, “ whose lieart is set on 
gloomy wars, passions, plots and baneful crimes,” »s 

* The Worlfl-ii iih Upheaval of the Uaces. IJy Basil Mathews, 
page 4. 
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her instrument, together with the printing-press, for 
stirring up suspicion and strife. By obliterating space, 
modern science has complicated, and not solved, our 
problem. Men travel and intermingle, but this closer 
contact sometimes breeds contempt where distance lent 
enchantment. Culture spreads and perhaps more 
than anything except religion brings a sense of unity 
among those who sJiarc in it ; but it is confined to the 
few, and too often acts as heady wine to light and un- 
accustomed heads. Men may be intoxicated by reading 
the splendid pages of Milton and Burke and Mill, but 
this does not of itself make for brotherhood. The 
world has become a medley — ^not a unity. 

The League of Nations is the latest attempt to 
achieve a measure of co-openation among the nations 
in the direction of peace. The League is more — thank 
God 1 — than “ the faded ghost of a great hope.” But 
even were it completely representative and loyally and 
wholeheartedly supported by all the nations which 
set it up, it would still lack something. It is a 
valuable piece of machinery, and like all machinery — 
as its best friends know — ^needs a tremendous driving 
force behind it. 

What the world really needs is a new heart, a new 
spirit. The real problem of to-day is a problem of 
the inner life, — how to attain to a common conscience, 
a oneness of soul, an identity of sentiment as to the 
highest things. As Lord Milner has well expressed it : 

Unless nations think and feel alike on some fundamental 
questions of morality, the frantic excesses of nationalism will 
end by leading them to tear one another in pieces. ... You 
cannot trust to material progress as a sullicient harmonizing 
fpree. Faith in that road of salvation was a delusion of the 
middle of last century. Seventy years of discord and bloodshed 
almost unparalleled in history have given those hopes the 
lie. Mond approximation alone can control the elemental 
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passions that engender antagonisms between races or mitigate 
the fierceness of their conflict.” 

To appreciate the meaning of Lord Milner’s solemn 
admonition it is sufficient to read such a passage as 
the following, taken from the Minhaj et Talibin. That 
this official textbook of Mohammedan law is printed 
in English only serves to emphasize the incompatibility 
of its teaching with British ideas : 

In a war against iiifldcls it is forbidden to kill minors, lunatics, 
women . . . ; but one may lawfully kill monks, mercenaries 
in the service of tlie infidels, old men, persons that are weak, 
blind, or sickly, even though they have taken no part in the 
lighting, nor given information to the enemy. If they are not 
killed, they must at any rate be reduced to slavery. The wives 
of infidels should also be reduced to slavery. . . .” 

As a flash of lightning on a dark night may reveal 
a chasm ya^vning across the traveller’s path, so does 
such a passage reveal the gulfs that separate men in 
sentiment and practice. More alarming than any 
political or economic confusion is the anarchy of 
ethical values in the world. 

:j! jS: * 

To bring about tlie moral unity of mankind some- 
thing is necessary tliat shall toiicli the springs of con- 
duct. If that transforming power be not in religion, it 
is nowhere, Ueligion in some of its shapes has been, 
and still is, a divisive force. If it is to provide the 
bond of union, it must be grounded upon the eternal 
fact that God is Father and that all men arc His children. 
It is because Jesus Christ is the supreme revelation 
of those verities that lie is the Reconciler. As men 
come to God through Him, and through Him realize thei/ 
common brotherhood, so, and not otherwise, will peace 
come to this earth. • 
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This does not mean that the ecclesiastical and other 
systems that have grown up in Europe will necessarily 
he found adaptable to all races ; nor docs it mean 
that all natural diversities of temperament arc to 
be planed away into one humdrum level. But it docs 
mean that all men arc to be gathered into one sacred 
fellowship and to find their bond of union in devotion 
to Him who is the Head over all things to the Church, 
which is His body, the fullness of Him that Jilleth all 
in all. 

As wc think of that One Holy Church which is to 
be on earth what it is eternally in the mind of God, we 
have to lament the schisms which now weaken the 
witness of Christianity. Those divisions poison the 
world atmosphere more than most of us realize. Tlu' 
achievement of a unity of spirit within the Church 
of Christ is the most clamant of all clamant demands. 
If Christians cannot be united among themselves, 
how can they convincingly preach peace and goodwill to 
the nations ? They possess the secret of unity if they 
will but use it. In the measure that they arc loyal 
to Christ and to the things for which He supremely 
cares will their unity be realized. 

* 

In despondent moments we are tempted to despair 
of the fulfilment of our dreams. It seems unthinkable 
that ever the Kingdom of God should be established 
in the hearts of all men — ^as unthinkable as the bridging 
of SL great ravine must appear to an ignorant savage. 
Take the following true story as an allegory.* 

When Cecil Rhodes planned to throw an arch over 
the Zambezi immediately below the Victoria Falls, 

* The Witch Doctor, and Other Rhodesian Studies. By F. 
Worthington. 
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the old native chief who owned the surrounding country 
readily gave permission but utterly refused to believe 
in the feasibility of tlic scheme. He argued from the 
things he saw. 

“ When a man builds a small hut, is a pole from the 
ground to the roof necessary ? ” 

“ No,” replied his people to whom he addressed the 
question. 

“ If a man builds a hut as high as heaven, is not a 
pole necessary ? ” 

“ Yes,” “ Yes,” “ Yes,” they chorused. 

“ See these white men who build a bridge across the 
thundering smoke. Docs it not require a pole to hold 
up the roof of the bridge ? ’ 

In spite of all his doubts the work advanced. The thin 
steel arms (lung out from either bank crept daily towards 
the clasping of hands . . , and yet the bridge did 
not fall. The old chief stood on a rock above the 
chasm and watched day by day, and every evening 
lie said to his people : “ It cannot be done.” 

With the dropping into place of the last girders the 
mighty arch was iinally completed. “ It cannot stand 
— there is no support,” the okl chief said that night. 
When tlic first train crossed the bridge, he was staiuling, 
a pathetic figure, alone upon his rock. He perhaps 
realized that day that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than were dreamt of in his philosophy. 

“ Only stupid people sneer at the man who says 
Credo quia impossible. To have faith in the impossible 
is precisely the function of religion,” • 

:ic s’.: * 

To tJic Church is entrusted the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion that she may beseech men on behalf of Christ : 
He ye reconciled to G<h 1 ! He ye reconciled ohe to 
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another ! It is the Bible Soeiety’s high privilege to 
be the handmaid of tlie Church in this ministry. By 
fulfilling its particular function of translating, printing 
and distributing the Holy Scriptures the Society is 
doing its part in spreading the Gospel which sliall bind 
man to mtm, and man to God. To compare this work 
with the building of a bridge is to use no idle metaphor. 

The following pages w'ill tell of the progress of the 
Bridge. 
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THE PILE-DRIVERS 

“ Kcrp ye the Tmw — he swift in all obedience — 

Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
Th(d he reap where he hath sown; 

By the peace among our peoples let men kmnv we serve the 
Lord!'' 

Rudyard Kiplino, “A Song of the English.” 

An eminent engineer has reminded us that bridges do 
not rise ready-made like Venus from the froth of the 
sea. The most important, as it is often the most 
dillicult, part of building them consists in securing a 
sound foundation. They must be based upon the 
living rock, or upon a sure artificial support. The 
famous Rialto bridge at Wnicc lias stood firm for four 
hundred years upon twelve thousand wooden piles 
driven deep into the shifting sands. 

The longest bridge in the Southern Hemisphere 
stretches .across the estuary of the Hawkesbury River, 
New South Wales, which is four times the width of 
the Thames at London. Its seven spans of steel- 
framed girders, each 410 feet long, rest on piers of stone 
which themselves rest on concrete piles. Forty feet of 
water and 122 feet of soft mud had to be passed through 
before a hard bottom was found ; in one place rock wt?s 
reached only at 1C2 feet down. Huge steel cylinders (or 
caissons, as they arc called), built on shore in sections, 
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were floated to the site, let down through the water 
and mud and filled with concrete. To ensure their 
being in exact position and jierfectly vertical, the most 
intricate calculations and the most meticulous care 
were necessary. After all the massive pillars had been 
erected; the engineers spent many anxious and strenuous 
months in placing the great girders in position. There 
the bridge stands to-day, a thing of beauty and strength. 
What is visible to the spectator, vast as that is, is only 
about one half the entire structure ; the remainder is 
sunk out of sight beneath the stream. 

How many people think of all this when they cross 
the bridge ? IIow many ever bestow a thought upon the 
mathematical research required in designing the form 
and dimensions of the spider-like structure, upon the 
three years of hard work and anxiety spent in its 
erection ? A bridge is passed over in a few minutes, 
and there is an end of it to the average traveller. Not 
one passenger in a hundred thousand knows the names 
of the bridge-builders.* 

be Speeded with Maturitie/^ 

How many of us could repeat the names of the scholars 
who produced the Revised Version of our English Bible ? 
Few of us, perhaps, ever think of their patient labours 
extending over ten years on the New Testament, and 
fourteen on the old. Still fewer call to mind the 
Forty-seven who gave us the Authorised Version of 
1611. “The worke,” they say in their preface, “hath 
not t>ene hudlcd vp in 72 dayes, but hath cost tlie 
\forkcmcn, as light as it scemeth, the paincs of twise 
seuen times seuentic two dayes and more ; matters of 
such weight and consequence arc to be speeded with 
maturitic ; for in a busincssc of moment a man fcarcth 

* The Adveulures of a Civil Engineer, By C. O. Burge. 1909. 
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not the blame of eonuenient slaeknesse.” And behind 
those men were Taverner and Matthew and Coverdale 
and Tyndale and Wycliffe, and the host of known and 
unknown writers who forged and tempered our English 
tongue. These drove the piles of the Bridge which is 
a symbol of the union of all who speak the tongucj 
that Shakespeare spake — the Bridge over which millions 
of men have come to God. 

What shall be said of the 770 versions in other 
tongues, 558 of which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has helped to publish or circulate ? Who can 
measure the amount of consecrated toil that this figure 
represents on the part of scholars, few of whom are 
known by name beyond a narrow circle ? These men — 
to use Dr. Hope Moulton’s words — pass away without 
any taste of the world’s rewards, content if they can 
l)ut take the huniblost part in the work of bringing an 
everlasting Gospel to the lowest of mankind. 

Why Translate? 

Last April, at the Bristol meeting of the Classical 
Association, the President, Professor J. W. Mackail, 
said many things concerning the niastc^pieces of Greek 
an(l Latin literature which we liold to be true of the 
Bible, the greatest of classics. He spoke of them as 
having not only a stimulating but a steadying, not 
only a kindling but an illuminating power ; by losing 
touch with them, he affirmed, we cut ourselves off 
from the sources of our civilization, the anchorage of 
our spirits, the sap of our life. “ But,” he went on tp 
say, “ the contact must be direct. . . . When the 
classic is not in the mother-tongue, its place cannot 
be taken, its vital power cannot be communicated, b^ 
a translation.” 

Whatever may be true of the Latin and Greek cla*ssics, 
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this is not true of the Holy Scriptures. The records 
of the Bible Society prove that God speaks to Quechua 
Indians, to African Bantu, to South Sea Islanders, to 
Arabs and Indians and Chinese, as well as to Europeans, 
through the Scriptures in translated form. No one 
will seriously contend that English people must Icam 
Hebrew and Greek before they can profit by the Bible, 
nor that missionaries must teach those languages to 
savage tribes, who equally with ourselves are God’s 
children and have the same inalienable right to know 
their Father’s love and will. Out of every 1,000 men 
who read the Bible, 999 must perforce read it in a 
translation. It is the Bible Society’s business to see 
that tliey have it in as perfect a form as human skill 
can make it. 

New Versions* 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has but one 
object — to provide God’s Word for every man in his 
own tongue. The languages in which it has helped 
to publish or circulate the Scriptures now number 558. 
This total includes the complete Bible in 136 languages, 
and the New Testament in 130 more. Since the 
beginning of this century no fewer than 180 forms of 
speech have been added to the list. Eight of these 
have been added since our last Report : 

(1) Lur is a Nilotic tongue spoken by a quarter of a 
million people living on the western side of the Albert 
Nyaviza in Belgian Congo. The tribe is being evangelized 
by the Africa Inland Mission, which has seven stations and 
about fifty outposts in the area. The translation of St. John 
now printed was made by Mr. James O. Averill of that 
onission. 

(2) In Tanganyika Territory, among the Pare mountains, 
south-east of tlie Victoria Nyaiiza, live the Wapare, a Bantu 
tribe numbering about 50,000. Into their language, which 
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iij called Asu, the New Testament has been translated by 
workers of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission, the chief 
translator being Mr. K. Kotz. Having satisfied ourselves 
that the version was carefully made in accordance with the 
Bible Society’s “ Rules for the Guidance of Translators,” we 
have now printed this New Testament. 

(3) Tonga of Zambezi is another Bantu language spoken by 
sonic 100,000 tribesmen in Northern Rhodesia within the angle 
between the Zambezi and Kafue rivers. The Book of Genesis 
now publislied by the B.F.B.S. has been translated by the 
Rev. J. R. Fell, Principal of the Primitive Methodist Training 
Institute at Kafue, who had already issued privately his 
version of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

(1) Bambara is a Sudanese language spoken in the French 
Sudan around Bamako, Upper Senegal, The translation of 
St. Luke’s (iospcl was originally prepared in his own tongue 
by a convert named Samuel Vauvert. This was revised by 
Mr. G. C. Reed, of the Kansas Gospel Missionary Union, 
assisted by colleagues and natives, and has now been published 
by us. 

(5) Luba is the name of a very widespread language spoken 
by Bantu tribes in Central Africa. Translations in three of 
its dialects had already been published by our Society ; to 
these must now be added St. Mark in the Kaonde dialect, 
spoken by about 40,000 people in the south-east corner of 
Belgian Congo and in Northern Rhodesia. This version has 
been made by the Rev. C. S. Forster, of the South Africa 
General Mission, with the help of Kaonde assistants. 

(6) Some years ago our Society published the New Testa- 
ment in the Ilxoa dialect of Miao, spoken in the N.E. of 
the province of Yunnan, in Western Cliiiui. We have now 
published St. Mark in the Chuan dialect of Aliao, which differs 
considerably from the Ilxoa dialect. Several native Christians 
assisted the Rev. II. Parsons, of the United Methodist Church, 
in this translation. The Gospel is printed in a phonetic 
script. 

(7) Quechua-IIuanuco is the dialect of the Queehua lan- 
guage spoken in the province of Huanuco in the interior of 
Peru. Mr. T. Webster Smith, of the Kvangelieal Union (jf 
South America, assisted by Seiior Lazaro Chocano, has 
translated the four Gospels into this dialect, and our Society, 
in conjunction with the American Bible Society^ ha^ pub- 
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lished them with the vernacular and Spanish texts in parallel 
columns. TJiis is the fourth fonn of Qucchua represented in 
our list. 

(8) In addition to these we must also include Arawak, 
spoken in llritish and Dutch Guiana, since our Society has 
circulated copies of the book of Acts published in this 
language by the American Bible Society. 

The bringing out of versions of single books of Scripture 
in fresh languages by no means exhausts the Bible Society’s 
task. The completion of the Bible, or at least of the New 
Testament, is aimed at in many mission fields. The Society 
has this year published the entire New Testament in four 
languages where formerly it had only issued portions — 
Taita-Dabida in Kenya Colony, Duala in Cameroon, Jloiiailoii 
in French Caledonia, and Mwala-Malu in the Solomon 
Islands. Translators arc engaged in completing the New 
Testament in nine other forms of speech. In one language -- 
Gu, spoken in the south of Dahomey, West Africa — the Bible 
has now been completed by the Rev. G. O. Henry, himself a 
Christian Dahomey pastor born at Porto Novo. And in three 
other languages— Fan f?* dialect of Ashantiy Lima-InkongOy and 
lio7iga— the whole Bible is nearing completion. 

Down to Bed-rock* 

Those who have never lived in a social aiinosphen^ 
where reading and writing are unknown arts must find 
it impossible to realize what it means to a people to 
have the first printed book in their language. It is 
the opening of a new world to them. And the enter- 
prise of the missionary ensures, with the help of the 
Bible Society, that almost always their first book, 
other than a primer, is some part of the best Book. 
One can enter into the feelings of the Bcv. B. T. 
Wortliington, whose translation of St. Mark into the 
Mcru tongue was published by our Society in 1921, 
• when he wrote : “ I count it one of the most joyous 
^pericnces that can come to a man to have been 
privileged to translate a portion of the New Testament 
into ft new tongue.” 
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Shortly before Principal Denney died, Mr. Frater, an old 
student of his, called on him to show him a copy of a large 
part of the New Testament which he had translated into 
Paama, one of the many dialects of the New Hebrides, 
and to obtain his counsel on some matters connected with 
the translation. Principal Denney reverently took the 
manuscript into his hands, quietly handed it back to Mr. 
Frater without making any suggestion, and, with tears in 
his eyes, said : “ I would give my whole life-work, both as 
minister and professor, to have done that.” 

The Sub- structure of the Bridge* 

But think again of all that this work means, the 
long years of toil before any part of the structure 
appears above the surface. Here is one translator’s 
experience. 

After a long journey from the coast, he was met at a certain 
point in Central Africa by a company of two hundred men 
who had come down to carry his goods and chattels (and his 
wife) to the newly-founded mission farther north. At that 
time the language of these men had never been reduced to 
written form ; they possessed no alphabet, no grammar. As he 
had a fortnight’s tramp before him, the missionary thought 
it would be an excellent opportunity to learn something 
of this strange tongue, and fortunately he found among the 
carriers one man who knew a few words of a kindred African 
speech wliich he himself had already mastered. This man 
became his first teacher. When they rested during the middle 
of the first day's inarch, scholar and teacher sat apart from 
the others and the missionary wrote down the names of some 
surrounding objects and a few verbs. Next day he found 
his teacher recalcitrant. Sir,” he said, “ how can I teach 
you my language, when my stomach is empty and my teeth 
arc clean ? ” He meant that he w’as hungry. The missionary, 
who had seen him eating a hearty meal of several pounds of 
meat, knew that the excuse was baseless. The first lessons 
came to an abrupt end, but not before he had learnt some 
words and had aeipiired that most useful phrase, Chinzhi 
chechi ? — What is this ? With that question he pestered 
everybody, pointing to this thing and that, and handling 
one object after another. That was the first step ; a Grrihimar 
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and Dictionary followed six years later, and the final step 
twelve years after the first, when the whole of the New 
Testament (part of it translated by a colleague) was published 
by the Bible Society in the Ila language. 

We pass over the trials endured by this missionary in 
accumulating a vocabulary of 10,000 words, and all the 
ludicrous situations into which his mistakes led him. But 
what about the grammar ? Africans speak their language 
very correctly, but know nothing of grammatical rules. At 
first one might think that the native speech was chaotic, 
but further study reveals its construction to be beautifully 
regular. Nor is it simple. Ila divides the noun into 13 
classes, each with its own proper particles, and these number 
about 400. Tlie verb has five moods, 17 voices or species, 
and some 60 tenses. All this had to be discovered by 
analysis. The missionary began by inducing a native to 
repeat slowly some of the folk-tules so common among Africans. 
lie did his best to write them down, and as the sentence, not 
the word, is the unit of speech, his notes took this form ; 

MomhaHhakevwiliviiminavnminmvezomomhfduichisohochdkxee- 

kndinachisekwekakalaumenzhikadyamakxvfijobiibonahuadyana- 

chisckwekakwechelaazelmbomimbtiakivechelanachisekxve, 

A seemingly hopeless concatenation of syllables ! Such was 
the quarry out of which the grammar was hewn ! Out of 
pages upon pages of such material tJie nouns and verbs, 
pronouns and particles, had to be patiently dissected, and 
the proper relations determined between one word and 
another. It was then possible to rewrite the passages with 
the words separated. The above passage, translated into 
English, reads ; “ Ilornbill, hc-who-is-intenscly-black, the- 
constant-giver-of-assent [these are praise-giving titles], was 
in origin a wild goose ; he lived in the water and ate water- 
lilies just as a goose does, and quacked just as a goose 
qimcks.” 

^ Lef the reader who is learning French try an experiment. 
Let him get a Frenchman to dictate some stories and after 
he has filled a note-book, let him attempt to make his 
^wn French grammar out of what he has written. He will 
then be able to sympathize better with the missionary 
linguist — the pile-driver of the Gospel bridge. 

The task is still further complicated when there are difficult 
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sounds in llie language — things like the Zulu clicks, for 
example, which sound like the popping of corks. 11a has no 
such harsh sounds, but, like many other languages, it relies 
to some extent upon tones ” to differentiate the meanings 
of words that otherwise would sound, and when written 
would appear, alike. We all know that we can say the 
English word “ yes ” in several ways with different meanings ; 
according to the tone, or musical accent, it may express 
assent, or it may ask, “ What do you want ? ” or say “ There 
you are I ’* or it can show doubt and hesitation. In Chinese chu 
may mean “ pig,” “ master, God,” “ bamboo,” or “ to dwell,” 
according to the tone ; and it certainly would be awkward for 
a missionary to pronounce the word chu wrongly. In the same 
language there are 69 words all having the form i ; and thirty- 
eight of them arc pronounced with the same tone, so that 
in the spoken language there is nothing to distinguish them. 
In the Yoruba language of West Africa — in which our 
Society has published the whole Ilible — the word abo may, 
according to the way it is pronounced, mean “a bag to keep 
clothes in,” female,” ” a kind of tree,” ” half,” “ returning,” 
“ one who adores.” 

Trials of the Translator# 

Assuming that tlic missionary has now Icarjit the 
language and is ready to embark upon translating one 
of the Gospels, he lias by no means exhausted his 
dilliculties. 

First of all, is the translation to be baldly literal — a 
” transverhatioii,” rendering the original almost word for word 
— or, as certain ciniiicnt translators liavc held, is the literary 
pleasure of the readers to be the main consideration? To 
show the possibilities, let us take two lines from the 
Agamemnon of ASschylus. Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
rendering is this : — 

“ Glad- voiced, the old saw tclleth, comes this morn. 

The Star-child of a dancing midnight born.” 

Here is Mr. Trevelyan’s version : — 

“With happy tidings, so the proverb runs, 

May the dawn issue from her mother night.’ 
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While Robert Browning “ transvcrbiites ” in this fashion : — 

“ Good-news-announcer, may -as is tlic byword — 

Morn become, truly, news from Night his mother.” 

On this question the Bible Society, as a result of over a 
century’s experience, recommends the following wise rule to 
translators of the Scriptures : — 

“ The Committee wish their versions to be faithful transla- 
tions, in a style easily understood by the people ; on the one 
hand avoiding vulgarisms and colloquial expressions unworthy 
of the Book, and on the other hand avoiding forms of speech 
which arc classical rather than intelligible to ordinary readers. 
It is not the object of the Society to produce versions in a 
language as it should be, but in a language as it is. The 
simplest and best known words should be used in the idiomatic 
forms of the living tongue, and paraphrase should be avoided 
as far as practicable. Every version should be as literal 
as the idiom of the language will permit.” 

A translator soon becomes aware that Greek and 
Hebrew idioms are often very different from those of the 
language with which he is dealing. For example, in 
the verse “ For this people’s heart is waxed gross . . 
the Greek word for “ wax(‘d gross ” means literally 
“ grown fat.” The ecpiivalent Ila words are mozo waba 
muinu, but that would mean the heart has become 
sweet,” which is not what the prophet meant to say. 
In such passages tlie sense has to be taken and tJic 
proper native idiom found — ^you cannot translate word 
for word. Some African idioms strike an Englishman 
as very curious ; for example, in Ila our liOrd’s words 
“ Be of good cheer,” must be rendered “ Make your 
hearts hard (firm, or dry).” 

• 

Under the most propitious circumstances translation is 
, never easy work. Glaring instances of mistranslation serve 
ajj a perpetual warning. A book of detachable picture post- 
cards of the Little Trianon at Versailles — where Queen Marie 
Antoinette and her ladies played at farming — contained an 
introduction in French and English. This was the French 
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version : “ Pour se divertir a joucr la fcrmicre die fit clever 
un hameau cn miniature, d’lin grace un pen maniercc oil la 
tourmentc revolutionaire la surprit et rciilcva a jamais.” 
This sentence was rendered as follows : “ To take one 
pleasure of diversion she amused her self at the farmer wife 
a miniature hamlet been raise up with grace and affected 
wich the disturbance revolutionist surprised her and swept 
Jicr for ever.” 

Upon this, Punch (in whose pages this gem appeared) 
remarked : “ Among the things that one has never under- 
stood is the unwillingness of foreigners who arc preparing 
documents in English to ask any assistance from English 
residents.” 

Now what safeguards a translation of the Scriptures 
is the fact tliat natives of the country are enlisted in 
the work. No missionary, however great a mastery 
he had obtained of the language — and many missionaries 
are regarded by the people themselves as experts in it — 
would embark upon translation without native guidance. 

The Rev. R. T. Worthington, who, during ten years’ 
residence among the Meru tribe of East Africa, reduced 
their language to writing and afterwards translated 
St. Mark, has described his method, and it is the usual 
one. The first draft took some eighteen months to 
complete, so carefully did he proceed ; finally he and his 
native assistants worked through the Gospel together. 

“ Then came the great days of revision, with their long 
arguments as to whetlicr this word or that was more suitable 
to convey the thought of the Gospel. Those days also had 
a quality of their own, given by the feeling tliat a more 
intimate knowledge of the Good News was being thus g^jiiied 
and given. And can you enter into my feeling about this, 
that here were black people, only recej^tly pagan, engaged 
in loving discussion of the Word, which of all we had brought 
them was the most precious ? How tenderly, how diligently,, 
they sought the right term, until the work was complete ! 
And what thrills, as some new and unexpected mcanin^j was 
discovered I ” 
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Missionary versions are not library products. Tlic 
translator is all the while expounding the Gospel in the 
living tongue and leading his people into CJiristian 
experience. The only w'ay to understand an idea is 
to live through an experience ; and as young converts 
come to repentance, forgiveness and other experi- 
mental truths, they grow into an understanding of the 
missionary’s tcaeliing and are able to discover, adapt 
or invent terms to match their experience. At first 
he must needs try to explain in words — afterwards 
they express what they themselves feel. The Bible 
then becomes profoundly theirs-- something identified 
with their inmost life — to a degree that we can hardly 
appreciate. This is naturally a slow proe(*ss. More ajid 
more, as the native Christians grow in knowledge and 
experience, will they take their share in translating 
and perfecting the Scriptures in their mother-tongne. 
An African Christian has recently completed the Bible 
in the Alada dialect of Gu, and this is an earnest of 
things to come. The early versions merge into later 
and more perfect ones, the first translators go to their 
eternal reward, their names and labouis pass into 
oblivion — but the Bridge goes on building ! 

Revision. 

The Bible Society spares neither pains nor money to ensure 
that versions of the Scriptures shall be as perfect as they 
can be made. No version, however, is absolutely perfect -- 
not even our English versions. Bisliop Wcstcott used to 
say, An imperfect translation is better than none ” ; but 
^'e can never be satisfied with less than the best. When 
revision is found to.be necessary, the Bible Society brings 
together scholars of various denoiiiinalions and races for 
fjie purpose. Commit Lees arc engaged on no fewer than eleven 
such revisions at the present time. Native scholars who arc 
expert in their own mother-tongue are taking an increasing 
share in this important work. One of them, the liev. Joel 
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Waiz Lall, holds the responsible post of chief reviser of the 
Bible in Urdu, which is the lingua franca of about 70 millions 
of people in India. 

Towards Unity. 

As far as lies in its power the Bible Society endeavours 
to ensure that in any one language area there shall be 
one version of the Bible — a version that can in no 
sense be termed an Episcopalian or Independent or 
Presbyterian Bible, but one common to all sections of 
the Church in the area, inasmuch as they have all 
co-operated in producing it. And when they come 
together in this way the missionaries achieve more 
than a common version : they realize their funda- 
mental unity as together they study the Book to 
which the whole Church appeals as the standard of 
faith. Here again the Bible Society is a Bridge-builder. 
For 118 years it has led the way in those co-operative 
methods, which are now being so happily applied in 
other departments of Christian service. Of the many 
unifying factors in the Church of Christ to-day the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is certainly not the 
least effective. 

Union Versions. 

A standard language and literature has had, and still 
has, an incalculable effect in unifying the English people. 
By printing so many versions — in Africa, for example 
— the Bible Society, it might be plausibly argued, is 
complicating the problems of education and govern- 
ment, and liindering the fusion of tribes : deepening 
chasms, iu fact, rather than building bridges. Against 
this it may be urged that the stifling of national 
sentiment and local patriotism is not the surest way 
of bringing about tJie spiritual unification of man- 
kind. Welshmen are not less, but more loyal tt) the 
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British Commonwealth because they are passionately 
devoted to their national literature, and are free to 
enjoy it. Missionaries in Africa could not wait for the 
growth of a common speech ; as practical men they use 
the existing medium, and they know there is no surer 
way to a man’s heart than through his mother-tongue. 
But missionaries and the Bible Society do not desire 
an unnecessary perpetuation of superfluous languages. 
Out of hundreds of forms of speech in use to-day 
many arc bound to perish ; and the tendency is towards 
the unification of closely allied dialects. The Bible 
Society welcomes the drawing together of tribes and 
seeks to aid the process by promoting the issue ol* 
Union versions of the Scriptures. 

Several such versions have already been published. 
A typical example is the Union Nyanja Bible issued 
this year by the National Bible Society of Scotland 
and the B.F.I3.S. conjointly. Its history is illuminating. 
Scottish, English and Dutch missionaries produced 
versions in three forms of Nyanja spoken around Lake 
Nyasa in Central Africa. In 1900 a joint committee 
was formed for the purpose of producing a translation 
unifying these dialects. For twenty-five years the 
work has gone on under the direction of Dr. Iletherwick. 
The New Testamcjit was completed some years ago ; 
it gained popularity at once and has since set the 
standard for the growing Nyanja literature. Now at 
length the Bible is complete. It will reach at least 
a million Africans, and will be at once a symbol and 
an instrument of their unity. 

One Universal Dialect of the Spirit* 

Dr. Marctt, the eminent Oxford anthropologist, has 
said : “ The supreme object of the study of our fellow- 
man is to join souls with him. . . . The natural bridge 
of souls is language. Having this faculty in common, 
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human beings arc capable of spiritual intercourse, 
whatever material barriers otherwise may tend to 
impede the process.” This is very true ; but when a 
missionary has crossed one ravine by this natural 

bridge he comes to other still wider and deeper ravines 
— those caused by different modes of thought. You 
may easily learn tlic natives’ vocabulary, but you 
discover that they attach to w^ords a different meaning 
from yours. You can find a word for “ steal,” for 
example, and natives will agree with you that it is 
wrong to steal. But you will quickly find that 

while the people from whom they may not steal are 

very few, those whom they may rob without com- 

punction arc very many. You may use the same 
word, but your ideas of stealing and theirs differ widely. 

No man who has measured the tremendous chasms 
which divide men can indulge in rosy expectations 
of an imminent golden age of harmony and peace. 
But it is a fact of deepest signifieaiicc that a common 
Christian consctencc is actually spreading throughout 
the world. The Bible is becoming the common 
possession of the nations, a common text-book of 
ethics and religion the world over. If only the Bible 
Society could circulate suJlicicnt copies of its existing 
editions, three-quarters of the human race would to-day 
be able to pray in their own tongue the one prayer : 
“ Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come . . .” As the work of the 
Church extends, old conflicting ideas of the Deity are 
giving way to a knowledge of the Cilod and Fathtr of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and morajs are being buift 
upon the foundation of the New Testament. Men arc 
slowly learning to think alike on the greatest of sub* 
jeets ; they are, in fact, learning a spiritual dialect in 
common. The chasms arc being bridged. • 
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SPANNING THE WORLD 

“ There shall be no more ivars nor kingdoms won, 
hut in Thy sight whose eyes arc as the sun 
All names shall he one name, all nations one. 

All souls of men in man's one soul unite." 

SwiNBUUNK, “ A Year’s Burden.” 

Man’s progress in civilization may be measured by 
the span of the bridges he builds. The most primitive 
form of bridge is a tree that has fallen, or has been made 
to fall, across a narrow stream. Over against this 
we may place such a triumph of engineering skill as 
the FortJi Bridge in Scotland, which is 5,330 feet long. 
The bridges whicli men construct in imagination far 
surpass anything the eye has ever seen. Mohammedans 
speak of one stretching between heaven and cartli, 
which is finer than a hair and sharper than the edge of 
a sword, and so long that it may take 25,000 years 
to cross. The span of our spiritual bridge is as far- 
reaching as the mercy of God. 

There can be nothing parochial about the designs 
of the builders of this Bridge. Their sympathies 
musit be as broad as the world, as deep as the needs of 
mankind. An all-embracing catholicity must mark 
their plans and methods. 

‘A Truly Catholic Society. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society still pursues 
the 'ideal set out in its original advertisement, dated 
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March 1805 : “ The principles upon which this under- 
taking will be conducted are as comprehensive as the 
nature of the object suggests that they should be. 
In the execution of the plan, it is proposed to embrace 
the common support of Christians at large, and to 
invite the concurrence of persons of cvcry5»^lescription 
who profess to regard the Scriptures as the proper 
Standard of Faith.” 

The Society is colour-blind to ecclesiastical differ- 
ences, oblivious of national and racial distinctions. 

Its honoured President is a Prince of the United Kingdom ; 
its Vice-Presidents include four Arclibishops and fifty Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion, and the leaders of many other 
branches of the Church. Among its Honorary Foreign Members 
arc the Armenian Patriarchs in Jerusalem and Constantinople ; 
the Archbishop of Ji^thiopia, the Archbishop of Upsala, the 
Archbishop of Finland, Bishop Nicolai Vclimirovic of Serbia, 
the Archbishop of Syria, and the (Ecumenical Patriarch of 
the Orthodox Church. By its Constitution six members of 
the Conunittee are “ Foreigners ” — a term which becomes a 
mere geographical expression when it enters the Bible House ; 
and among the Honorary Foreign Members of the Society there 
are representatives of at least twenty nationalities. 

Its representatives abroad include a Frenchman at Paris, 
a Spaniard at Madrid, a German at Berlin, an Austrian at Vienna, 
a Hungarian at Buda Pcsth, a Pole at Warsaw, a Czech at 
IVague, a Bulgarian at Varna, an Albanian at Korytza, an 
Italian at Rome, a Hunianian at Bucharest, a Greek at Athens, 
a Russian at Petrograd. A glance over the names of the 
900 colporteurs reveals their un-English character ; Sergiacomi, 
Ibanez, Karachopoulos, Abd-el-Masih, Mohammed Sadio, Akbar 
Hussain, San Ba, Po Thwe, Fateh Din, Maruyama Fusal^clii, 
Kang Won ; nearly all, indeed, are nationals of the country, 
where they work. , 

There is hardly a section of the Church of Christ that the 
Society does not serve. Most of the Missionary Societies depend* 
upon it for their indispensable supplies of the Scriptures. Its 
editions are used as text-books in theological colleges in many 
lands — including Roman Catholic seminaries in Rome, This 
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feature of the Society found recoj^nition recently in a lloiniin 
Catholic newspaper, the dazeia Poniedzinlkowa^ published in 
Warsaw on February 20, 1920: “The theological faculties, 
both Protestant and Roman ('alholic, in the Warsaw and Posen 
Universities, cxclusiv(‘ly use the Bible Society’s editions, and 
most of the Polish clergy of all cojifessions arc their constant 
customers.” 

To study the Bible Society’s Auiuial Report is in 
itself a liberal education. Few even of the men engaged 
in the active work of the Society can fully realize the 
vast ramifications of the enterprise. Only glimpses 
of it can be caught through our present meagre keyhole. 

The Society maintains its own depots in about one hundred 
of the chief cities in the Avorld, and the recogniz(‘d sub-depots 
bring the ligurc up to over 200. They arc cslablished in such 
varied ]daces as Jama and laigos, Java and Jerusalem, Calcutta 
and Constantinojde, A(l<‘laide and Addis Abbaba, Valparaiso 
and Varna, Canton and Capo Town. Tliey girdle the earth 
with their manifold and bcneliccnt activities. They deal with 
a perplexing variety of languages. From the depot in Belgrade 
the Scriptures were sent out last year in 20 forms of speech, 
from Bombay in 08, from Rome in 45, from l*ort Said in 70. 
At TTelsingfors there were demands for the Scriptures in Hawaian, 
Tibetan and Syriac. I 

Last year the Society issued 8,079,081. copies of the Scriptures, 
including 880,018 complete Bibles, 1,005,900 'JVstaments, and 
6,727,100 portions. (By jmrtions we mean, not extracts or 
antliologies, but complete books of the Bible, mostly (iosj)els 
and Psalters.) In China it eireulated 0,lt)(),00() copies ; in 
Europe, 1,287,000; in India, 885,000; in Canada and New- 
foundland, 280,000 ; in South America, 209,000 ; in Africa, 
230,000 ; in Japan, 220,000. 

'J’he Society has iniblished, or has assisted in circulating, 
editions in embossed type for the blind in 38 forms of speech ; 
it has issued 100 diglots, i.e. editions in two languages ])rintcd 
in parallel columns or on opposite pages. Its ordinary editions 
«^are printed in over sixty different alphabets or sets of characters. 
Only about one-third of the total number is produced in 
EngUind, the remainder being printed abroad, largely in the 
countries where they arc circulated. Last year, for example, 
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over 3,000,000 volumes were printed in Cliina, 508,000 in Ger- 
many, 251,000 in Italy. The Society’s ijricc-list of English 
and Welsh Scriptures includes particulars of 301 editions ; the 
London price-list of Foreign Scriptures comprises 1,221 editions, 
and is incomplete because it omits details of the majority of 
Chinese and other editions. 

For oar own Kith and Kin. 

Of the Society’s total issues last year, more than 

1.100.000 were in English, Welsh, Gaelic or IrisI), 
and circulated mainly within the British Empire. 
The fact that the English and Welsh volumes numbered 

017.000 more than in 1921 may point, we trust, to 
a revival of Biblc-rcading in the Homeland. 

The Society is well organized in all parts of the British Com- 
momvcalth overseas. Take, for example, Avhat is reported from 
South Australia. 

“ During tlic year a steady ilow has gone forth from the Bible 
Iloiise, Adelaide, some to lonely parts of the bush, some to hos- 
pitals, refuges, prisoners' associations, missions in the city, and 
other institutions. The books have gone out in the following 
languages: English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, 
Chinese, Danish, Urdu, Hebrew, Welsh, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Japanese, Dutch, Arabic, Maltese, Fijian, Greek, and Marathi, so 
that we have been able to meet general needs and rcipiirements. 
The door of the Bible House stands open to all who require the 
Word of God in their mother-tongue. Hundreds of little Gospels 
have been distributed in city and country, and these have had an 
inlluencc on many lives. Many re<picsls have been received for 
copies of the Scriptures, and no real ease of need has been refused. 
Copies for the blind have been gratuitously sui)t)lied, while the 
needs of aged people with failing sight have not been forgotten. 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures have been presented to the stujlents 
of our theological colleges, while bush Sunday Schools, as well aj 
the scattered homes on the Easl-AVest line, ha\'c rceeivetl copies 
of the Bible.” 

The beginnings of Bible Society work in New Zealand earry^ 
us back to the early history of the colony. In 1830 the New 
South Wales Auxiliary printed a Maori version of certain New 
Testament books, and seven years later the whole Tcstafiient 
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was printed in New Zealand by the Church Missionary Society, 
liberally assisted by our Society. The Maoris showed their 
gratitude by generous offerings of Indian corn and native 
potatoes, and these formed the first contributions from New 
Zealand to the Bible Society. In later years our supporters 
organized themselves into local Auxiliaries. A handsome Bible 
House was built at Wellington in 1020, mainly at the expense 
of New Zealand friends. Last year the Scriptures were circulated 
in fifteen languages besides English, and from this it is evident, 
says the Rev. A. T. Thompson, our Secretary, that New Zealand 
is being swept into the maelstrom of world movements and 
world affairs. Testimonies from various (quarters speak of an 
increased demand for the Scriptures on the part of the Maoris, 
and steps arc now being taken to issue a new edition of the 
Bible for them. 

In the Never-Never Lands* 

People in the Homeland cannot realize the isolation 
of life in the outlying regions of the Empire. Year 
by year the pioneers move forward into new districts 
where they may pass years without entering a church and 
where the education of their children is a standing and 
pressing problem. The Bishop of Bloemfontein has 
recently touched on this. He writes : “ Wc have to 
deal, in this country [South Africa] particularly, with 
dwellers in remote places, who see a priest perhaps 
once a month or less frequently. We must give them 
solid food to keep them in union with their Saviour, 
and this food is regular prayer and study of the Gospels.*’ 
The least that should be done for these blazers of the 
trail is to see that they have a Bible in every house 
and^shaek. 

r To the best of its ability this is what the Bible 
Society aims at, doing. Canada, for example, is 
spanned from ocean to ocean by Biblc-houscs — at 
*St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Vancouver — and from these centres thq Canadian 
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Bible Society (which is an Auxiliary of the B.F.B.S.) 
last year circulated 280,000 copies of the Scriptures 
among a population which numbers about 9,000,000. 
Some of the 44 colporteurs and 12 Biblewomcn work 
among the scattered folk on the prairies. One of 
them, the llev. I. Burkholder, visited some 4,000 
families, ministering to their spiritual needs and supply- 
ing them with the Scriptures. The Rev. Dr. J. Knox 
Wright, of Vancouver, thus summarizes the Avork 
done : — 

“ Our Dominion has been well served in many ways for more 
than a century by the British and Foreign Bible Society. From 
(xjcan to ocean the pioneer settlers and their families have been 
sought out and supplied with the Scriptures. Congregations 
have sprung into being from seed which colporteurs have dropped 
by the wayside in new districts throughout tlie land. Mission 
Sunday Schools have been helped with liberal gifts of Bibles. 
Tliis Society serves the aboriginal Indian tribes by distributing 
among them the Word of lafe in about a score of their native 
dialects. It serves the whole Dominion in a very special way 
by giving to immigrants copies in diglot fonn.’’ 

Immigrants. 

The religious problem iu new lands is complicated 
by the flocking iu of immigrants of many nationalities. 

Out of the 41 3,000 who entered Canada during the years 1918- 
22, a very large proportion came from outside the British Empire : 
The Bible Society is on the spot to welcome the strangers at 
the moment of landing with a Gospel or Testament in their own 
language or in diglot form. Unobtrusive and unpretentious 
as the service is, its effects at that susceptible moment are pro- 
found and far-reaching. During last navigation seasoi* our 
representative at Quebec, and her assistant, distributed 29,00tt 
copies of the Scriptures in English and 8,500 in 20 foreign lan- 
guages. At other ports, such as Vancouver, work on a similar 
scale was carried out. Since 1910 the Britisli Columbia Auxiliary* 
has distributed 141,000 copies in about 40 languages. Gifts, 
chiefly to foreigners, have totalled over 50,000. Special attcyition 
has been given to the Doukhobors in the interior, to the coast 
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groups of East Indians, Chinese and Japanese, and to the scat- 
tered fragments of foreign races all over the province. 

At St. John a Chinaman who landed from a West Indies boat 
found a Gospel in his own tongue, and held it up before his 
fellow-travellers, saying, “ IIo si, ho si,’’ meaning “ Good book, 
good book.” They all accepted copies. Our agent describes 
meeting a Chinese family on board one ship. “ A four-year-old 
tot of the family came running to me and put his arms around 
my neck. Needless to say, I was well received by the father 
and mother, who took a great interest in the Book I carried. 
TJie father told me tliat up till then he never saw the Bible, 
but he promised me he would read carefully the (Josi)el I gave 
him.” 

In the Silver Land* 

Argentina, the South American republic which supplies Europe 
with more beef, frozen and chilled, than any other country, 
is another favourite bourn of the home-seeking emigrant. Its 
vast pampas, with their fertile virgin soil, and the great cattle 
cstancias with the frigorilieos, arc capable of absorbing vast 
multitudes. Here our work is ham])ered by the prevailing 
illiteracy. Last year we circulated 81 .()()() copies of t he Scri|)tures 
in Argentina, and it is signilieant that tliey were in tlie lO 
languages here named : Arabic, Armenian, Albanian, Aymara, 
Bulgarian, Bohemian, Bascpic, Catalan, Carib, Chinese, Croatian, 
Danish, Dutch, English, Ks[)eranto, French, Flemish, Finnish, 
Greek, German, Guarani, Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, Japanese, 
Judico-Spanish, Latin, Lettish, Lithuanian, Lengua, Norwegian, 
Portuguese, Polish, Quechua, Bussian, Kutheuian, Bomansch, 
Rumanian, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, Serbian, Samogit, Slavonic, 
Yiddish, Yahgan. 

Refugees* 

From immigrants to refugees is a natural step, and 

this* transports us hack from tlic New World to tlic Old. 

• 

The tragedy in i!\sia Minor, September 1022, will be fresh 
in the memory of our readers. Thousands of panic-stricken 
• Greeks swarmed into Smyrna before the advance of the victorious 
Turks, and when the city was taken and burnt great numbers 
of tjiem perished miserably. The (Jreck Archbishop, a warm 
friend of our Society, was tortured to death. F>)r long it was 
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thought that tlic 15iblc House had been burnt down, but most 
recent news assures us tliat it escaped destruetit)n. Hundreds 
of thousands of unhappy refugees from Asia IMinor were carried 
in the most pitiable condition to Greece. Our Siiperintcndcmt 
in Athens, Mr. Sirinidcs, wrote tluxt I he streets of that and other 
cities were crowded with people who had lost everything. A 
good many of them came to our depot to beg for Hibh^s to replace 
those they had lost, saying that the refugees who had managed 
to retain their Bibles must liave felt haf>picr because? they could 
find consolation in the precious Wonl of God. The Society 
distributed freely some thousands of copies of the Scriptures 
among these people. One letter of thanks, written in Knglish, 
came from a Girls’ Orphanage : — 

“ Dear Sir, 

With this letter wc wish to make known to you our hearty 
thanks for your goodness. Yes, that was a very great kindness 
that you have done us. Twice wc were in need, for in truth 
we have been in gr(*at need, of tlie help of God's Word. (2od 
cared for us in all kinds of dangers, and now as much as our 
pencil allows us [note, the letter is written in ])encill wc wish 
to make known to you the fervent thanks of our hearts for 
the gift of His Word. All our Bibles exci'pt one were burned. 
Thank you again. Wt; beg that the life of all like you may be 
long and may continue like evergreen trees. 

May your sun never set. 

Yours respectfully, -o 

Armenian Ouimian Girls." 

ronslantinople, too, has been eroxvded with refugees. Among 
others, ('haldearis, descendants of the people of Nineveh, that 
great city, fouiul their way to the Society's depot, and were 
delighted to tind the Scriptures in their own Syriac tongue. 
They covered the books with kisses and sang their Church chants 
in thanksgiving. 

The events in their country of late years have sejittered 
thousands of Uussians as a tornado si'atters autumnal leaves. 
Many of them, reduced to abject poverty’ and lorn by anxiety 
as to the fate of love<l ones, have, gladly accepted the comfort 
of God’s Word. In Constantinople, in Bgypl, Italy, Germaiy>", 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Boland, Finlaiul, China, our records 
show that copies of the Scriptures were distributed to them 
during the year. * 
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In Russia* 

And what of Russia itself, where under the old 
regime the Bible Society enjoyed special facilities, 
employed 73 colporteurs and circulated about 600,000 
volumes annually ? Under the present government 
the teaching of the Bible is prohibited in schools, and 
Bible classes and religious teaching of any kind to 
groups of pupils have been forbidden in private houses. 
Several of the Society’s veteran workers remain in 
the country, but cannot carry on colpoiiagc. One of 
them, writing in February 1923 about parcels of food 
sent to tliem, said : “ Wc look forward to the receipt 
of same as children look out for Christmas Day.” 
The Society’s depot in Petrograd remains open, and 
our latest advices say tliat a rent of 800,000,000 roubles 
a month is to be charged for it. That sum, calculated 
in pre-war values, would represent an annual rental 
of £960,000,000 — considerably more than the total 
national debt of Great Britain in 1914 ! Actually it 
represents less than £50. Our depositary, who lives 
on tlie premises, wrote recently : “ I am alone, and 
myself prepare all the food I eat. ... I have not 
enjoyed a batli in the town for four years ; it is too 
expensive.” 

The Bible Society has printed large editions of the Russian 
Scripturis in readiness for sending across the frontier wlienever 
it shall become possible. Some consignments did actually enter 
Russia last year under special licence, and reached their destina- 
tion. Large numbers of copies have been purchased from us 
by other religious organizations, but we cannot tell how many 
oi’ them have reached Russia. 

Our assistant agent at Ekaterinburg, which before the war was 
the centre of successful Bible work in Siberia, escaped on one of 
the last trains to leave the city before its capture by revolu- 
tionaries, and reached Chita, where he found a considerable stock 
of the ‘Scriptures in our depot and was able to carry on colportage 
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work. Sales became impossible as the Bolsheviks gained power 
in the district, and our agent and his family were reduced to 
extreme poverty. Finally they were able to travel to Vladi- 
vostok, where for some time they were able to continue work, 
but our latest news is that this too has been stopped. 

In the Holy Land» 

Palestine is no larger than Wales. A little land, 
but what a place in history is held by 

Those holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

Nowhere perhaps in the w’orld to-day are racial anti- 
pathies, embittered by credal differences, more pro- 
nounced. Palestine is riven by discord — Moslem against 
Moslem, Jew against Jew, Christian against Christian, 
Jews and Christians and Moslems all at feud with each 
other ; it is an epitome of mankind’s racial pride, 
class prejudice and mad nationalism. Deep fissures run 
everywhere through this population of 750,000, — less 
than that of Liverpool. Christ’s Gospel of reconciliation 
is nowhere more needed than in the land that is pecu- 
liarly His own. Here the Bible Society is in its right 
and proper place. It occupies a unique position in 
the estimation of the people. It circulated nearly 
12,000 copies of the Scriptures last year — in 41 lan- 
guages. Two colporteurs worked among other places 
in Nazareth, Hebron, Kamah, Ashdod and Gaza. 

The Society’s present depot is well situated ^cin^ 
the General Post Office in Jerusalepi. It is, however, 
inadequate, and for some years our Committee has 
been desirous of erecting a Bible House which in simple 
dignity should be worthy of the Holy City. The site, 
we arc glad to say, has been secured and paid fo^ out 
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of special contributions. An appeal is now made for 
funds towards the building itself. 

The Rev. Dr. Rohold, of the British Jews’ Society in 
Haifa, writes as follows : — 

“ We had a very interesting case not long ago in our Bible 
Depot. It was filled with all kinds and conditions of men. A 
Moslem wanted a New Testament, but when we told him the 
price (4 piastres, tenpence), he said that he was very poor and 
could not purchase it. Before w'e had time to reply, a .Jew who 
was sitting near said : ‘ Do you really want to read and possess 
the book?’ ‘Yes,’ the Moslem replied. ‘In that case,’ said 
the Jew, ‘ I will pay for it ; it is bound to do him good.’ The 
kindly act of this Jew, wiio w^as not a rich man, reveals a new 
spirit of liberality. It is this Word of (iod which will ulti- 
mately bring peace to these divided and distracted people.” 

So in the Near East the Bible Society perseveres 
in seeking to restore the Holy Scriptures as a living 
voice speaking to all men, wludher Jetv or Christian, 
Moslem or Pagan, the wonderful message of the mercy 
and peace of God. 

In the Land of the Pharaohs* 

Many observers are of the opinion that in Egypt — 
whose political independence was proclaimed last 
year — the outlook lias never been so bright for mis- 
sionary work, and the more faviiurable attitude of the 
Moslems towards tlie Gospel is ascribt‘d in large measure 
to the circulation of the Scriptures. 

“ The Arabic Gospel,” says the Rev. S. A. Morrison in the 
Church Missionary Outlook^ “ is probably the ‘ best seller ’ in 
Egypt to-day.” Our own records go to subslanliate the opinion 
of this experienecfl missionary. “ It is encouraging,” writes Mr. 
Hooper, our Secretary, “ to find the Gospel in these days a most 
^saleable book.” At least 75 per cent, of the books sold last 
year went directly to Moslem readers. 

Our Bible House at Port Said is the headcpiartcrs of a vast 
Agcnby which embraces Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
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(the area of which is five times that of Vranec), Abyssinia, 
Somaliland, Kritrea, the Arabian littoral of the lUd Sea, Palestine, 
Syria and Cyprus. There arc depots at Khartum, Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Tanta, Beirut, Jerusalem and Addis Abbaba. Colpor- 
teurs travel over wide areas from these centres. Hundreds of 
ships were visited in the harbours of Alexandria and Port Said. 
No fewer than 23 Missions were supplied with the Scriptures. 

The Bible Society in Africa* 

Few tilings in the recent history of tlie Society nre 
more noteworth}^ than tlic vast clevelopnicnt of its 
work in Africa. 

During the fifty years that have elapsed since the death of 
David Livingstone at Chitambo, ]May 1, 1S73, more lias been 
done to redeem I he Dark Continent than in any ])revious thousand 
years. 3’hc African is waking out of his age-long lethargy, 
lie is everywhere going to school, and nine-tent lis of the schools 
are in the hands of missionaries. The Bible has followed in 
Livingstone's footsteps, and gone where he never went. In 
1873 some part of the Scriptures wen^ Iranshited into 21) African 
languages sfioken on or near the coast. Twenty years ago the 
number had increased to 109 ; in 1923 we are able to re])()rt 
lot African versions on our Society's list, and i)3 ])ubli.shed by 
oilier organizations a total of 217. Thanks to the enterprise 
of Christian missions, many of these versions are now in use 
where, within the lifetime of most of us, white men had never 
penetrated. In some mission fields the Bible Society's col- 
porteurs are able to go ahead of the missionaries, preparing 
their way ; in Africa, because writing and reading were unknown 
until introduced by the missions, the Bible Society follows in 
the track of the missionary, printing and sup])lying the Scrip- 
tures wliieh he needs in his work. Outside the Kgvptian Agency 
the Society has divided Africa into live gri'at areas, each in 
charge of a Secretary whose business it is to stiuly the needs of 
the countries, keep in touch with all the missions and promote 
translation and distribution of the Seri])tures. Our Secretaries 
in West and Central Africa have travelled widely. The latter, 
Mr. W. J. VV. Uoomc, has crossed Afrii'a seven times, and covered 
52,000 miles-- more than Livingstone, Stanley and Cameron 
combined. The most hopeful feature of all the developments in 
Africa is that these child-nations are being nurtured on th^ Bible. 
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India* 

Passing, in our rapid survey, through the Moslem 
lands of the Middle East — Mesopotamia and P('rsia, 
where our Society is doing a great work — we come 
to India, where three out of every four British subjects 
live. Here the Society works from seven principal 
centres : Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, Alla- 
habad, Lahore and Ilangoon. The Swadeshi (Home 
Rule) movement has to some extent militated against 
the sale of the Scriptures, but amid much that has 
perplexed <and disturbed the minds of those who love 
the Indian people and who desire most sincerely to 
sec them develop into nationhood on wise lines, it has 
cheered us exceedingly to note the public utterance's 
of some of the most trusted popular leaders. With 
no uncertain voice they have declared their atiilude 
to the Bible and to Christian missions. More and 
more Jesus Christ is being acknowledged as the world’s 
moral Ideal. Men point to His sincerity, His selfle'ss- 
ness, His tenderness to women and children, and His 
championship of the poverty-stricken and oppressed : 
and assuredly they arc discovering the Saviour. One 
Indian thinker recently said : “ If ever there was 
a time when the educated Indian paid conscious 
homage to Jesus Christ, it is in the year 1922 .” It is 
the missionaries who have brought this about, and 
the missionary employs not only the spoken but also 
the written IV’^ord. The Bible Society has played its 
part, by supplying the Scriptures in some 80 Indian 
lyruguagcs and dialects. 

In the Far East* 

Catching, as we pass, a glimpse ol‘ Ceylon, Malaya, 
Java, Sumatra and Jndo-China (where Bible work was 
carried on successfully last year), wc arrive at the lands 
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where the Bible has won some of its greatest triumphs — 
China, Japan and Korea. 

At the Society’s anniversary in 182;} the eldest son of Marsh- 
man of Scrampore laid on the chairman’s table a copy of the 
first entire IJible in Chinese ; in the same year the Chinese 
version of the Bible translated by Morrison and Milne was pub- 
lislied. The Chinese have, therefore, had the Bible for a hundred 
years — a short period in the lifetime of a nation. Since 1814 
the Society has circulated over 52,000,000 copies of the Scriptures 
in China. What has been the result of a century of missionary 
toil ? To a superficial observer it mif^ht appear that the Bible 
had brought any tiling but reconciliation and peace to the 
;}20,000,000 people of China. With its misrule, its brigandage 
and discord, China is in an unhappy condition to-day. The 
only cheerful aspect is the large and growing Christian Church, 
which at the great Conference at Shanghai last year had the 
first opportunity of ex])ressing itself, and which will unquestion- 
ably provide the men who will make the New China. The power 
of the Bible is seen best in the lives of Ihc hundreds and thousands 
of these Christians. Missionaries and Bible Society workers 
know that the llowing tide is with them, and arc by no means 
dismayed at the present position. Our Society has covered 
China with a network of distributing agencies. Out of all the 
encouraging reports that have reached us we have here room 
only for an extract relating to the Chuan Miao in whose dialect 
the Bible Society printed the Gospel of St. Mark last year : — 

“ Sales of the Chinese Gospels have been few in this region, 
as the Miao are suspicious of the Chinese and only one in a hundred 
can read Chinese ; but now that your Society has sent this edition 
of the Gospel of St. Mark in the Chuan [‘ AVater’] Miao language 
there will be a great demand for it. Some of the Miao have been 
looking for this as thirsty men look for Avater. They thank 
you and your Society from the depths of their hearts for sending 
these Gospels and for making it possible for them to have col- 
porteurs. A few weeks ago an old Chuan Miao of seventy summers 
tramped four days to have a look at and to thank the missionary 
who had taken the glad tidings to his tribe. When he came into 
my study to ])roffcr his thanks his face was brimming over with 
joy, and in expressing his gratitude words failed him. Ilis thanks 
and the thanks of all the Chuan Miao under our care Ave pass on 
to you and to the kind friends who assist in this great woflv.” 
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As to Korea, it will be suflicient to say that the 
Church of Christ is making steady progress. Our 
circulation increased considerably last year — to over 
591,000 copies. As one missionary writes : “ The 
future' of the Church in Korea is secure so long as the 
Bible continues to be sold.” 

An Inadequate Survey. 

This survey of tlic Bible Soeiety’s work is admittedly 
inadeejuatc. We have passed over the Islands, great 
and small, but there is hardly an islet in the remotest 
oceans that does not owe something to the Society. 
Europe has received scant notice, but no part of the 
world gives our Committee more anxious thought. 
South America is not “ the neglected continent ” to 
the Bible Society, whose agencies cover the land. 

It is only want of space that has prevented our 
describing, if but ])rie(Iy, the sj)lcndid work carried 
on, in friendly rivalry and unison of pur])osc, by 
the sister Bible Societies. It is no idle boast to say 
that together we have spanned the world. 

From New Zealand to Africa. 

The llev. A. T. Tliompson reports that many young 
people in New Zealand sent Christmas gifts of three- 
pence and upwards to })rovidc Gospels or Testaments 
for boys and girls in India, China and Africa. Of the 
amount thus subscribed, I5s. came from the young 
Maoris of Otaki who wished their gift to benefit African 
boys and girls on ]\rary Slessor’s field in Africa. This 
is a filet of strange b(‘auty and pathos when one recalls 
tfie story of the introdiuftion of Christianity into Otaki. 

Some of the Gospels in Maori had already been in 
circulation before the publication of the New Testament 
in 1837 and missionary records of the time bear testi- 
mony* to the marvellous effects produced by them. 
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One of these small volumes belonged to a converted 
Maori named Ngakuku, and was always carried by 
his daughter Tarore, a child of about eleven years, 
who had learned to read. Ngakuku and his party 
were attacked, while travelling, by a number of Maoris 
on the war-path, and in the confusion little Tarore 
was left behind ; she was killed and her Gospel carried 
off by the raiders with the rest of the plundcn*. The 
little book had a mission to fulfil. The chief of these 
raiders was converted, and his first step was the last 
that would have been expected from a barbarian. 
He wrote to Ngakuku asking permission to enter the 
chapel — ^thc chapel in his own village, not the one 
that Ngakuku frequented. He felt that without the 
goodwill of the man whose child he had murdered 
he could not enter any Christian place of worship. 
Subsequently they worshipped God together in the 
same building. 

Still the story of Tarore’s Gospel continues. Otaki 
is a place on the south-west coast of the North Island. 
Before any missionary had reached it, a native named 
Matahau returned home with this Gospel in his 
possession. Ilis chief sent for him to learn more of 
the teaching of the white missionaries, but as he would 
not come the chief went to him. Matahau had in 
the meantime parted with the book. “ It was a bad 
book,” he said ; “ it told people not to have two wives, 
not to drink rum, not to light, but to live in peace and 
to pray to God.” He had given it away in exchange 
lor cartridges. The chief recovered it before ftiany 
of its leaves had been torn aw^ay — bought it with mats 
and tobacco— and persuaded Matafiau, sadly loath, to 
teach him to read it. The result was that the chieJT 
sailed to the Church Missionary Society station in 
the Bay of Islands and begged for a missionary. In 
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answer to this request, the Rev. O. Hadfield, who in 
1888 had just arrived from England, was sent to Otaki. 
Later he became the first Bishop of Wellington. The 
chief was baptized. That was eighty years ago. Now 
the descendants of those who received Christianity 
first through a single copy of a single Gospel subscribe 
to send the same Gospels to black brothers and sisters 
in Africa. Such is the fellowship of our Bible Society 
work. It bridges a gulf between peoples. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE BRIDGE 

“ OJJ (die werhys in lids world that ever were wrought 
Holy Churche is chefe. 

Another blcssid bcsiness is brigges to makcy 

When that the pcpul may not passe after greet slujiverSf 

Dole it ii* to drawc a dead body out of a lake, 

That was f tilled in a fount ston and a felow of oures.” 

Lines Engraved on tue Bridge of Culham. 

In the Middle Ages the building and maintenance of 
bridges was regarded as part of the Church’s campaign 
against evil — not merely a work of utility, but a pious 
and meritorious duty like visiting the sick or providing 
for the poor. Among the religious associations founded 
to carry out this duty on behalf of Christian people 
the best known is that of the Fratres Pontificcs, a 
bridge-building brotherhood founded by St. Benezet, 
who, it is said, was divinely inspired as a boy to build 
the bridge over the Rhone at Avignon, four arches 
and the chapel of wiiich arc still standing. The 
members of this guild wore a distinctive habit, and 
their badge was a pick. They built many bridges in 
France, often replacing old timber structures by stonc^ 
ones ; they lodged and entertained, travellers ; they 
ministered in the bridge-chapels. These medieval con- 
fraternities were organized in three branches : the* 
knights, who contributed most of the money and 
were accordingly named donati ; the clergy, wlio A cre 
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the directors, architects and collectors ; and the 
artisans, who did tlic actual work. “ Sisters ” were 
also associated in tliis pious duty. 

It would be diiricult to find an apter title for the 
Bible Society than the Brotherhood of the Bridge. 
It is a great inten\ational confraternity devoted to 
the task of bridging spiritual chasms. ]\Iany thousands 
of people are associated in this happy task : colporteurs 
and collectors and clergy ; missionaries and mer- 
chants; accountants, clerks and warehousemen; scholars 
and school-boys and school-girls ; men, women and 
children of various naiionaliti(“s, belonging to many 
Christian communions, but all united in the one pur- 
pose of bringing God’s Word of Reconciliation to the 
homes and hearts of mankind. L(^t us look at some 
of these bridge-builders. 

An Anonymous Brother* 

Many of tluan never figure in any list of workers, 
but they render incalculable services and, though we 
may not know their names, we must claim them for 
the Brotherhood. In the Infernalional licvicw of 
Missions for January, 1923, Canon W. II. T. Gairdner 
tells of one of them. 

“ We think of a certain oHiccr in the recent war, a doctor, a 
layman, an R.A.M.C. man stationed in tlic near Moliammcdan 
Kast. lie knew no Arabic, or only a smattering thereof. lie 
had a black Sudanese servant, a jMohammedan of Africa, of 
the kind that is iisiiidly considered in advance hopeless from 
an ‘^evangelistic ’ point of view. This ollicer was thus doubly 
^and trebly a layman in regard to ‘ foreign missions ’ : but he 
was also a Christian who considered that in the Christ-life and 
witness nothing is ‘foreign ’ — nulUim humanum a sc alienwn 
^putabat ! AVe may conceive that two small black-bound books 
were not kept at the bottom of his kitbag, and that the nature 
of these books and of their morning use was very accurately 
kno^n to the black, Sudanese, Mohammedan servant. One 
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could hardly be wrong over this guess : but the sequel is not 
guesswork, namely, that one day this lay, unollieial Christian 
Englishman presented tl)is Mohammedan Afriean with a Gospel 
in his own Arabic tongue. That was all ; but it was enough. 

It was an act of witness ; and the Afriean understood that the 
Something enshrined in that book was common to the English- 
man and to himself. Some unity, divine in origin, compre- 
hended tfiem both. The Christian brotherhood was not a close 
corporation, lie read the book, and its message went home. 
And then came the opportunity of the mission station, of the 
specialized missionary who di<l know Arabic, and of the teachers 
who had the time and the training to teach. The youth was 
taught : he was baptized : he continued in the habit of direct 
witness, and to-day be is bearing that witness in the peninsula 
of Arabia itself, the very home of the religion of the great Arabian 
Mohammed himself. 

“ Could not this sort of simple proceeding be multiplied to any 
extent, provided that all wlio know themselves Christians 
reverted to the primitive faith in the universality of Christ’s 
Kingdom of God, and to this primitive method of bringing it 
in —direct witness wherever the Christian happens to be ? 

“ Not otherwise can Islam be evangelized- - or even attracted. 
For not otherwise can the unnecessary human stumbling-blocks 
be removed which Christians have added to the inevitable divine 
stumbling-block of the Cross, namely, their virtual annihilation 
of Christian human brotherhood.’’ 

Some Others^ 

Here are some otlier examples of anonymous fellow- 
workers. In Macedonia a goldsmith and a tailor, 
hearing of the Bible Sociedy, bought several copies 
of the Psalms and Proverbs. Whenever the goldsmith 
sells a piece of jewellery he offers his customer a copy 
of the Scriptures, saying : This is the best ornanient 
for souls; keep your soul always decorated with tlic. 
Word of God.” And the tailor when he sells a suit 
of clothes never forgets to say : “ These garments 

cover the body only ; take this book I am offering * 
you, and if you read it carefully you sluill find tliat 
Christ will cover your naked soul also.” A Moslem 
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bought so many Testaments from one of our depots 
in Persia that our agent asked him the reason. “ I 
will not dig and hide my Lord’s money, but take and 
give,” he replied. He meant that he bought the books 
to give to others. An Italian colporteur reported last 
year that a Neapolitan barber bought a Bible from 
him every month. “I Icfirnt in America to value 
this book,” said the barber ; “ there is not much I 
can do, but I can spend five lire a month for the 
extension of the Kingdom of God.” lie, too, meant 
that he bought in order to give to others. Many 
people arc like the influential Jew, the head of a large 
business in Egypt, who has supplied each of his employes 
with a Bible in his own language. Last Christmas 
and New Year two firms in Rio dc Janeiro presented 
copies of the New Testament to their employes, and 
another firm sent out Testaments to their customers 
in place of the usual calendars. Last Christmas, in 
Buenos Aires, the Sunday schools visited the prisons, 
sang to the inmates, and distributed Gospels which 
they had purchased from our Society. 

Collaboration with the Bible Soeiety takes other forms. In 
Finland, for example, we enjoy free freights and free travelling 
on the State railways ; the Finnish Steamship Company carries 
all our books free or at a greatly reduced tariff, and the Helsingfors 
Municipal Council exempts us from harbour duties. Three of 
the Northern Furope republics have grunted us freedom from 
customs duties. Of their own accord the Union of Custom- 
house porters at Riga offered to reduce their charges for handling 
our^cascs of books. In South America valuable privileges arc 
^granted to the Society, In Bolivia and I*eru the railways have 
for the past eightce/i years provided our colporteurs with free 
passes. In Venezuela and Colombia we are granted free trans- 
, port and free tickets on the railways and reduced fares on the 
river-steamers. Similar concessions are granted in Java and 
in the Malay States. For all these privileges, which represent 
many hundreds of pounds, the Society expresses its gratitude. 
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Our Missionary Partners^ 

The Bible Society may well claim the missionaries 
of almost every Reformed Church as members of 
its world Brotherhood. Its association with these 
heralds of the Cross is always of the happiest character. 
On the one hand, the Society provides the missionaries 
with nearly all the editions and versions which they 
use in their varied work ; and it does this on such 
terms that the books practically entail no expense 
to the Boards and Committees of the Missions which 
obtain them. It is the Society’s pride that it has 
never yet refused a request to print any properly 
authenticated version of at least the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the Scriptures for any Mission. On 
the other hand, we heartily and fully acknowledge 
that missionaries furnish the Society with many of 
its most accomplished translators, its most effective 
distributors, its most convinced and convincing 
advocates. 

Missionaries the wide world over readily acknowledge the 
value of this partnershijj. 

Not long ago the Archbishop of Brisbane was reported thus 
in the columns of a leading newspaper published in that city : 

“ I am going to preside at a meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. . . . The debt of gratitude which the New 
Guinea Mission owes to this Society is so great that I feel I can 
never do enough to repay it. Probably every missionary bishop 
in the world would say the same.” 

Speaking at the Bible House last January from his experience 
in Madagascar, Bishop King, secretary of the S.P.G., declajed : 

“ There is not a missionary, I believe, who can truly say that, 
the translated Bibles and Testaments which the Bible Society 
puts within his reach, are not necessary to his work. ... In 
pushing the sale of the Scriptures, you arc building up the , 
Church of Christ,” 

The Rev. H. M. Dauncey, of the London Missionary Society, 
Delena, Port Moresby, New Guinea, has forwarded the following 
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resolution : “ That the Papua District Committee of the 

L.M.S. heartily thank the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the new edition of the New Testament in the Namau 
language received last year.” Mr. Dauncey adds : “ If we 
counted the number of similar resolutions that I have sent 
you during the last thirty-four years, one would get an idea 
of the amount of help you have given us by printing versions 
of cither the whole New Testament or parts of the same.” 

Writing from Kenora, Ontario, Canon J. Lofthouse informs 
us that at a recent meeting of the Synod of the Diocese of 
Keewatin the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
“ That a hearty vote of thanks be extended to the B.F.B.S. 
for the very valuable help which that Society has rendered to 
the Diocese.” 

An oQicial of the Church Missionary Society wrote as follows : 
“ I have to thank you for your letter of October 7th relating 
to the following grants on ‘ missionary terms ’ which your 
Committee have most generously made to this Society : 3,000 
copies of St. Luke in llanga ; 1,000 copies of the New Testament 
in the Dabida dialect of Taiia ; and 2,000 copies of the Acts 
of the Apostles in Kikuyu. We arc very much indebted to 
your Committee for this and all their other invaluable help to 
God's work among the peoples in C.M.S. mission fields in East 
Africa.” 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Evangelical Union 
of South America in March, 1923, Mr. F. C. Glass said : “ Thank 
God for the British and Foreign Bible Society I It has never 
failed us. Thanks to it the Bible to-day is the best-known book 
in Brazil. We are able to sell the Bible in the heart of Brazil, 
two thousand miles or more from the coast, at the same price, 
or sometimes a little less than, it would cost to buy it here in 
liondon. Think what that means in a land where books are 
very scarce and very dear. There are thousands of homes in 
Brazil that I know of where the Bible is the only book the 
pe(jple possess.” 

Missionaries who. Sell the Scriptures* 

Many missionaries take an active share with colpor- 
teurs and evangelists in the sale of the Scriptures, and 
out of their own experience testify to the value of 
thfs method of preaching the Gospel. 
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The Rev. A. E. Ball, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who is leaving India after over forty years’ 
service, writes as follows of his experience last year 
at Quetta : — 

“ I have tried hard to get our workers to sell the Scriptures in 
the bazaar. By sciliiig llicin myself I have acted on the principle 
that example is better tlian precept. I have succeeded in selling 
810 portions. Preaching in the bazaar is forbidden here — I 
think, rightly so — but tlicre is not a word against book-selling, 
which, to use the words of a Hindu, is the best method of propa- 
gating tlie Christian faith. One gets surrounded by from ten 
to twenty people, and is able to read a few verses and comment 
on them, to answer the many questions asked, and to solve 
the dillicultics raised. I'he opportunities opened up by this^ 
kind of work are great. In many ways book-selling brings 
opportunities of removing prejudice, explaining dilliculties, deal- 
ing with opposition, and speaking a word for Christ. Further, 
this particular form of service is full of interest, and one incom- 
parable way of broadcasting the Seed of the Word.” 

The Hope of the World* 

Lady missionaries in India also make good use of 
their opportunities for putting the Gospels into the 
hands of the people. One of tlieni writes as follows : — 

“ I also have been selling portions of the Bible. Lately I 
was in a shop in the city and saw hanging on the wall the picture 
The Hope of the Worlds C’hrist with the (children of five countries 
gathered round Him. 1 commented on it and asked where it 
had come from, and after telling me, the man said very wistfully : 
‘ Christ is as much for the children of India as for the children 
of England.’ He took St. Matthew’s Gospel from me to read 
for himself the Sermon on the Mount which he had heard of, 
and then three customers coming in, they also took portions. 
One man said to me : ‘ You can come and teach my wifc*all the 
Christianity you know ; the more she learns the better plcaSed 
I shall be.’ ” 

One Method of Evangelism in Ceylon* 

A missionary in Ceylon wrote to the Cetjhm Methodist 
Church Record telling of his experiences. 
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The printed Word remains. Sermons, addresses, conversa- 
tions may all be forgotten. But the printed Word remains, 
and may be taken up and read and re-read many a time. There 
are limits to the carrying powers both of the human voice and 
of the human legs. But there is no telling where a book — or 
even a page of a book — may not penetrate. It may lie neglected 
and dust-covered on a shelf for months and then provide wrapping 
for a cigar or a sweetmeat and be taken on a journey, and on 
the way may speak a message that will transform a whole life. 
All can purchase ten or a dozen three-cent Gospel portions, or 
the Acts, from the Bible House. When going on a journey, 
whether by road or rail, a few of these can be slipped into one’s 
pocket and offered to fellow-travellers or those met with by 
the way. 

“ The present writer has deliberately set himself to this work 
this year and has been amazed beyond measure at the success 
God has given him. He had previously discovered that people 
were very ready to buy these books, but time after time his 
littleness of faith has been rebuked by the number of books 
bought and the necessity of returning home owing to exhausted 
stocks while there were still requests for the books. The day 
before this was written he had to wait about ten minutes 
for a friend at a busy junction. During that short time nine 
Sinhalese and two Tamil St. Mark’s Gospels were sold, some to 
the coolies who were engaged in road-inetalling. The previous 
night, after rather disappointing sales after an open-air service, 
he took the remainder of his stock and spent about three-quarters 
of an hour in the vicinity of a toddy tavern, and there some 
twenty-five Sinhalese Gospels, a dozen Tamil, and five in three 
other languages were disposed of— all at full prices. 

“ Altogether, from the beginning of February, when the work 
was started, up to the time of writing, no less than 1,391 copies 
of the Gospels and Acts and fifteen copies of the New Testament 
have been thus put into the hands of the people. 

“ The people are ready — able to read and willing to buy. 
Thanki$ to the spread of education, the majority of the people 
are able to read, at any rate in the Maritime districts. Ajid 
this putting of the Scriptures into their hands is only the logical 
and necessary completion of the educational work our Church 
h£l8 undertaken so largely in the past. And at the same time 
the size and cheapness of the Gospel portions supplied by that 
handmaid of all the Missionary Societies, the British and Foreign 
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Bible Society, appeals to the people, and there seems to be great 
readiness to buy these little books. No doubt some will be 
destroyed when their character is discovered, and many will 
be tossed aside unread. But what of that ? Our duty is to 
put the story of Jesus and the picture of llis life within reach 
of all. ‘ How shall they believe in Him (of) whom they have 
not heard ? And how shall they hear without a preacher ? ’ 
Here is a sermon which the dumbest and the most shy amongst 
us can deliver.” 

In South America. 

We may cite other instances of missionaries who 
spread abroad the Scriptures, as well as preaeh. Two 
missionaries travelled in a small launch up the River 
Paraguay last year and sold some hundreds of copies, 
many of them to Guarani Indians. During the last 
two-and-a-half years Mr. R. Rowdon, a missionary in 
Bolivia, travelled over 3,000 miles on a motor-cycle 
and circulated some 5,000 copies of the Scriptures. 
The Indians called his cycle juc^ucha (a rat) because 
it was small and ran quickly. Another missionary 
carried our editions in his motor-launch far up the 
Amazon and some of its tributaries. Another made 
long journeys on horseback in the mountainous regions 
of Colombia, and on several occasions almost lost his 
life. Mr. Daniel Wilkins, a young Welshman, achieved 
a remarkable journey across the wilds of Bolivia from 
Cochachamba to Santa Cruz, selling the Scriptures 
en route. 

The Colporteurs. 

Great as is the help rendered Ijy other partners, 
our chief agency in the dissemination of the Scriptures 
is the colporteur. Throughout 1922 tlie Bible Society 
maintained about 900 Biblemen and Biblcwomen. Of 
these 56 worked in Canada, 40 in South America, 358 in 
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China, 139 in Korea, 23 in Japan, 14 in Malaya, 22 
in Ceylon, 116 in India, 23 in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria, 100 in Europe. Drawn from many Christian 
communions, they are of divers races and speak all 
manner of languages, but arc united in love for the 
Holy Scriptures, to some winged word of which many 
of them trace their own conversion. These ‘‘ bearers 
of heavenly flame from the celestial altar ” arc inde- 
fatigable in their mission. An American who travelled 
with one of them said: “ He gets about like a whirlwind ” ; 
of another an observer said : “ He approaches more 
nearly to perpetual motion than anything I ever saw.” 
Last year they sold nearly 5,000,000 volumes. Their 
fields of labour are picturesquely diverse. They arc 
to be found on the sugar plantations of Peru, on the 
nitrate pampas of Chile, in the silver and tin mines 
of Bolivia, on the petroleum fields of Rumania, on 
the rubber estates of the Malay Peninsula. They 
sold in Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas ; in 
the holy city of Kairwan, in Tunisia ; in Meshed, 
the holiest city of Persia ; on the mountainous frontiers 
of Tibet. They faced bitter opposition from national- 
ists in Mandalay ; they were mishandled by brigands 
in Manchuria. They pcnctratcKl to the Whitechapel 
of Constantinople and to republican clubs in Spain. 
They threaded their way through the surging streets 
of China and India. One sold Gospels at a Fascist 
Congress in Naples ; another on a Moslem pilgrim 
ship in the Red Sea. One journeyed down the waters 
c^f tlie Orinoco ; another ascended the Nile above 
Khartum. They gpoke of God to the war-harassed 
denizens of Ypres, Elverdinghe, and Zillebckc. They 
\von their way among sun-worshippers in Ecuador; 
among monks in the grounds of a Serbian monastery ; 
amoftg llanerosy cowboys, in Venezuela*; among 
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lumber-men in Northern Ontario ; among the hardy 
fishermen of Brittany ; among Shinto priests in Japan. 
They laboured on the broad rice-plains abutting upon 
the Yellow Sea and in the far-off mountain villages 
of Korea. One of them crossed some of the highest 
mountain passes of the Andes ; another laboured 
under the shadow of Mount Pelion — ^the mountain 
which the fabled giants piled up on Ossa in order to 
scale Olympus. They retraced the footsteps of St. 
Paul ; they spread the Gospel in Jerusalem, where 
(as Saul) he persecuted the Church ; on the road to 
Damascus, where he was apprehended of Christ Jesus ; 
in Antioch, where he was commissioned by the Church ; 
in Selcucia, whence he sailed on liis first missionary 
journey ; in Paphos, where the proconsul believed, 
being astonished at the teaching of the Lord ; in 
Athens, where he preached on Mars* Hill ; in Crete, 
under whose lee he sailed ; in Syracuse, where he 
tarried three days ; in Rome, whence he passed into 
the saints’ everlasting rest. 

In Perils among their Countrymen* 

The romance of the Indian Post Office is the story 
of the mail-runners. Not a year passes that does 
not take its toll from the ranks of these men. Tigers, 
swollen rivers, avalanches in tlic Himalayas, gangs 
of robbers, all these stand in their way ; but the work 
goes on ; the mail is carried wliatever happens. In 
the same way the romance of the Bible Society is 
largely the story of its colporteurs. Last yftar one 
of them in Western China was bbwn away in a §ale 
and never seen again. A large part of the Society’g 
work, it must be remembered, is done in unhealthy 
climates, amid conditions unfavourable alike to Euro- 
peans and natives. Listen to wliat the Rcv.» W. H. 
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Rainey says about the ten men who work in Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador : — 

“Some labour in the cold regions of the Andes, trudging 
across the bleak plateaux with a pack of books on their back. 
Others cross the tropical plains on horseback or in carts, and 
call at the little homesteads by the way. The fierce sun beats 
down on them by day ; the mosquito devours them by night ; 
the food is of the poorest ; their drink is frequently water from 
stagnant pools. But undaimtcd they cry, ‘On, on 1 ’ for the 
utmost corners of their land must hear the message of the Book. 
Others, again, travel on the mighty rivers — the Orinoco, the 
Magdalena, and the Guayas — in small steamers or dug-out 
canoes, exposed to fierce sun and heavy rains. People live 
here who, forgotten by Church and State, depend on the colpor- 
teur for spiritual ministration, and who, even when they are 
themselves illiterate, love to listen to the greatest story that 
ever was told, as it is read by one of their countrymen. To 
be successful under these circumstances, spiritual and physical 
strength is absolutely necessary. The hardships of travel and 
the long absences trom home are not bearable when any motive 
other than the highest inspires the soul. None but the strongest 
can carry a pack of books all day in the tropics and talk volubly 
at every door. Moreover, these countries are not a health 
resort ; in salubrity parts of them compare unfavourably with 
the West Coast of Africa. Sickness is the greatest obstacle to 
our work. Owing principally to malarial fever our ten colpor- 
teurs did only the work of six in 1922 ; in other words, on an 
average each man lost two-fifths of his time through sickness. 
One man had to retire through ill-health ; another died after 
only a month of service.” 

Rut the colporteur encounters more bitter foes than 
mosquitoes. “ In general ” — ^such is the sad reflection 
of a iVench colporteur — “the human heart is bad, 
and if anyone accuse^ me of exaggeration, let him take 
a bagful of Scriptures and go alone to attack the 
strongholds of Satan and keep it up through long 
years.” “ There are still places in this city,” writes 
an Italian colporteur, “ where they throw things at 
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me.” Last year a Portuguese Bibleinan reported 
that he had shaved off his beard because he was 
weary of having it pulled so frequently ! The men 
who ventured to spread the Gospel of Peace in the 
Azores and in the Pasto district of Colombia — 
some of the most fanatical regions on earth — were 
severely maltreated and narrowly escaped with their 
lives. In a Malay village a colporteur was threatened 
with violence if he did not leave ; he replied that there 
were people there who wanted books, and he would 
not go till he had done his duty. Thereupon one of 
the nicn picked up a bar of iron and struck him savagely 
on the head. Within the past three years three of 
our Chinese colporteurs have disappeared. They went 
out into lawless districts with their bundles of books, 
and all inquiries as to their fate have been fruitless. 

“ Only those who have tried it,” says one of our secretaries 
in India, ” know how very diHicult it is to sell the Scriptures 
in a land like India. Many, it is true, eagerly purchase copies, 
some out of curiosity, others with a real desire to know more 
about the Christian religion ; but opposition is still often 
experienced. The followers of Gandhi will often forbid the 
people to buy the colporteur’s Scriptures, and will even get 
hold of copies and tear them in pieces before his eyes. But in 
spite of all such discouragements the colporteur goes steadily 
on, day by day sowing the good seed of the Gospel.” 

Quick-witted Men. 

In meeting opposition, a ready toitguc, quick wit, 
and a gracious manner arc part of the colporteur’s 
equipment. He needs to be a man of address tt) meet 
objections and to win the attention of the people* to 
whom he offers the Book. 

A Japanese colporteur on entering a garden w^as taken *for 
the postman. ” Where does the letter come from ? ” the 
housewife called to him. He answ'cred : “ I bring you good 
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news of your Heavenly Father.” “ A letter from heaven 1 ” 
exclaimed the woman ; “ tell me what is written in it.” ” It is 
written that the Son of God came to live and die that you might 
enjoy eternal life.” The woman bought the Gospel and said : 
“ Thank you for coming. I will read the book carefully. You 
have indeed brought me wonderful news.” 

Another Japanese colporteur said to a man : ” God’s words 
are written in these books, and if you receive them into your 
heart you will become a good man.” “ Oh no,’* replied the 
man, “ one who lives in a stinking atmosphere cannot be free 
from odour.” “ No, sir, you see, fishes live in the salty sea, 
yet they arc not salty.” The man laughed, and purchased a 
Testament, promising to read it. 

In France, during the elections, a colporteur was mistaken 
for an electioneering agent. “ \Vliich candidate do you come 
for ? ” he was asked as lie approached a crowd with his little 
books. “ For the best candidate of all,” he replied ; ” One whom 
you have not thought about ; but before I tell you His name, 
here is Ilis programme : Love, Justice and Truth.” ” What 
is Ilis name, then ? ” they asked. ” Ilis programme is all 
set out in these little books,” said the colporteur, ” and if you 
want to know Him, buy them. He is Jesus Christ.” 

One man in Portugal had some difficulty in selling his books 
in a fair because people said they were false. So he bought a 
lot of malchcs and placed them upon his stall. People would 
not buy Bibles, but they were eager to buy matches. ” They 
are not for sale,” he said. “ Not for sale ? Wliat are they 
for, then ? ” A crowd had collected. “ They are to burn 
these Bibles with,” replied the colporteur, “ as soon as any man 
can prove that they arc false.” That settled it. 

The Word Welcomed. 

Far from being everywhere rejected and maltreated, 
the colporteurs arc very frequently hailed as angels 
of light by people conscious of spiritual need, “ Please 
tell me how you became a Christian,’’ said a Japanese 
Jady to a colporteur, “ for I think God sent you here 
to-day, and my heart is hungry for religion.” 

Sometimes, indeed, colporteurs do not have to search 
for cusitomers ; people seek tJicm out, or thpy meet 
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people who have been looking for the Bible for long 
years. When one of the Biblcmen in Rumania was 
about to enter a train he heard a woman calling : 
“ Testament ! Testament I ” She came running and 
eagerly bought a Testament, explaining that for six 
years she had been looking for one and had now been 
anxious lest she sliould lose the opportunity of buying 
it. In another Rumanian town the same man was 
told by a servant girl that she had been wailing five 
whole years for a colporteur to come. Another day 
he came across a man who had travelled twenty-five 
miles to a large town where he spent the whole day 
searching for a Testament. 

A Persian colporteur writes : “ At Rud Khanch Diizcli I 
sold a Bible and some portions, and held conversation with the 
people. From tlicre we travelled thrce-and-a-half farsangs 
(ten miles) and stayed for the night in a wood. Very early 
in the morning, before the sun had risen, a man came and said 
he had just arrived from Rud Khanch Duzdi and wanted a 
Bible. He said : ‘ I read some chapters from the Bible you 
sold my friend, and I wanted one for myself as I liked the words 
so much.’ As soon as he received the Book he set off walking 
the ten miles back.” 

Another Persian colporteur writes ; “ A man from the village 
of S. hearing that we were at M., came to us there and said : 

* In my village there is a mullah (a Moslem learned in the sacred 
law) who has a large Persian Bible which he often reads, and 
sometimes passes on to us what he has read. We all love the 
Avords of that book. I Avant one like it.” 

Among the Vendangeurs. 

During the joyous season of vintage last aittunm 
in France, Colporteur Rousseau encountered a troop 
of grapc-gathcrcrs eating their dinner seated on the 
green grass. He saluted them jovially, and after 
sonic conversation about their work and the richness 
of the harvest he exhibited his books. A rekgious 
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conversation followed. Then a girl sang, and the 
colporteur followed with a hymn which is always 
popular with French people : — 

“ Qui dit au soldi sur la terre 
D'edairer tout homm^ en tout lieu, 

Et qui donne aux nuits leur mysttre? 

Cest VEternel, deal noire Dieu.** 

The venda7igeurs clapped their hands and asked for 
more, so he sang the song of the Vaiidois colpor- 
teur, which relates how a beautiful and noble lady 
found the Pearl of Great Price in the Gospel. This 
song touched them deeply. Three of them bought 
Testaments. 

In Abyssinia* 

If from France we pass to Abyssinia we shall find 
the same Book and the same work. Our colporteur 
in Addis Abbaba, the capital, is an Amhara, that is 
to say, a member of the old ruling tribe. For these 
tribesmen any kind of commerce is beneath their 
dignity ; and as for playing the pedlar — ^no ordinary 
Amhara would entertain the idea for a moment. Yet 
Woldo Semyat squats, native fashion, in a prominent 
corner of the market-place with his bagful of the 
Scriptures — always choosing the same position so 
that it may come to be known as his. Li that motley 
assembly he is conspicuous for his personal cleanliness. 
When there is no market he goes from door to door. 
Many Indians have settled in Addis Abbaba as general 
merchants and skilled artisans, and these naturally are 
attracted by books printed in India and in their own 
tongues. Last year Woldo Semyat sold copies of the 
Scriptures in about a dozen languages — Amharic, 
Ethiopic, Gujarati, Urdu, Modern Greek, Ancient 
Greeki Arabic, Armenian, French, Hebrew and Hindi. 
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On the Whwatcrsrand. 

If now we cross to the other end of Africa, 
we shall catch a glimpse of a Bible Society colporteur 
at work among the natives in the goldmines of 
J()hann('s})urg. 

Mr. Stephen says : Wlien taking np work as a eolporlcur 

for the British and Foreign Bible Society on the Band I thought 
I knew something of tlie spiritual need of tJic nalives. Now I 
find that my knowledge was only seant and superfieial. Not 
until I eaine into direct eontaet with these thousands of nalives, 
representing nearly all the tribes from the southern extremity 
of the Cape to the far-away countries north of the Zambezi, did 
I realize what it meant, and now I find that I am only beginning 
to know. 

“ Our opportunities are threefold. We must facilitate the 
progress of the natives in their desire to learn to read. Multi- 
I udes of I hem do not know a single letter. They have marvellous 
j)alienee, and by the help of friends eventually master the 
spelling-book and pass on to the more diflKnilt Standard Readers. 
In all this struggle they have one object, to be able to read the 
Bible or Testament in their owni language, and, generally speaking, 
before the native has finished his labour eontraet he has pur- 
chased his New Testament or complete Bible, wdiieh be(;omes 
f he most treasured possession he carries with him to his distant 
home in the interior. 

“ During this period of learning to read, the native is 
brought under the influence of earnest evangelistic effort, and 
not infrequently he has obtained the all-essential know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ as Saviour long before he has learnt 
to read. 

“The colporteur has also a great opportunily of helping 
believers and in explaining to them many dillieulties which 
arise. The life of the Christian native on the Hand is surroAnded 
by temptations of the gravest character. In our direct intef- 
eoursc with them we learn their diflicultie^, and are alw'ays able 
to encourage them in their fight against sin, and to lead them 
to the source of Divine strength. There can hardly be imagine A 
a sphere of greater usefulness in the Master's service than that 
of the Bible Society colporteur in Johannesburg.'’ 
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The Bible as Missionary* 

Tho Archbishop of Melbourne said at the meeting 
of our Society in that city on March 12th, 1923 ; — 

“ Here to-night, believing as wc do with all our hearts in the 
House of God and tlie saered ministry of His Church, I wish 
to say that where no man can go the Book can go, and the Book 
can go to a hundred places where one man can only go to a 
few, and we lire out to push the circulation of the Book all 
wc can.” 

An eloquent commentary on this is afforded by ilie 
labours of Colporteur Feng in Western China, on tlic 
borders of 'J'ibct. 

There is a tremendous number of Tibetans in the district. 
To Ihe iiorlh are llie famous Lamaseries of Kohmangsi, Choht- 
sangsi, and T’ientangsi, and many smalha* ones. To the south 
is the Kueitehting and Paienrong dislriet, which takes in the 
Avorld-widc famous Lamasery «>f Kumbmn, where there are 
some 8, GOO resident priests. To the east is the Nicnpehhsien 
district, including the I'sutansi Lamasery and others. To the 
west is the district of Hangar, aiul Kokonor, which district is 
indeed huge as it includes about one-third of Tibet ilself. Mr. 
Feng’s work is to cover the whole of this ground, and this he 
is doing very faithfully. He has about 8,000 books and portions 
in his ])ack, and with this on his shoulder he sets out on his 
round, not coming back until his stock of books is sold. In 
the course of a year, a very large number of books is sold in 
the Tibetan language, and these books arc taken into far interior 
Tibet where the missionary or colporteur cannot possibly go. 
It is very marked how the attitude of the I’ibetans is changing, 
and especially so during the past three or four years. Whereas 
in former years they would not accept a Gospel even as a gift, 
now fhey are willing to pay for one. 

The Bridge Sisterhood* 

Space alone prevents our dwelling at length upon 
fhe labours of the faithful Biblowonien, who in Eastern 
lands carry ihe Gospel where no man may penetrate. 
In Korea last year eleven of these Avomen sold 21,542 
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V()luni(\s, read to 24,916 women, and taught 1,075 
lo read. Of one of them it is said that it is no very 
uneommon thing for her to bring home the parapher- 
nalia of a sorceress Avhom she has led to the Saviour. 
Since her appointment she has led at least twenty 
of these witches to Christ. One sorceress, who had 
plied her unholy hade for thirty-eight years, has been 
appointed as a Biblewoinaii in one of the city churches. 

Way-makcfs for the Missionary^ 

In non-Christian countries the Bible Society’s 
colporteurs act as pioneers, blazers of the trail — 
pushing out into the regions beyond, selling and 
e\'j)la,ining the Scriptures, and thus preparing the way 
for Ihe evangelist and pastor. Churches spring up in 
the footsteps of these devoted men, who lead many a 
soul to Christ. 

The Jtev. L. ('. Wliitelaw, of the China Inland Mission, Tsin- 
chow, writes : ” .At our baptisms in August, when fifty-six were 
received and baptized, six testified tliat your colporteurs liad 
led them to make a decision for Christ.” 

The liev. F. A. Christopherson, of the Christian and Missionary 
iMIiance, Nanning, (liina, writes ; “ Wc praise God for Mr. Tsoi, 
the colport eur, and for his earnestness in the work. Ten men were 
baptized at Panchow recently, and there are several inquirers, 
'riiis is necessarily the colporteur’s work, as he alone gets in 
touch with inquirers through the sale and study of the little 
books.” 

From the Ilcv. J. A. Uincll, of the Swedish Baptist Mission, 
Kiaochow, China, we received this testimony : “ Some years ago 
(A)lportcnr Len sold some Bible portions to three Chinese gentle- 
men who lived in one of the many villages a few miles from 
Kiao(?how city. One of the purchasers was a silversmith, 
one a merchant, and ihe other a school teacher. It pleased 
God to open the heart of these gentlemen for the heavenly 
message and to use them to tell the Old, Old Story to their kindred 
and ncighlTOurs, with the result that in that very pliu'e Ao-day 
a Church counting 23!) members.” 
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The llcv. K. S. iMillcr, a missionary in Korea, tells of a 
colporteur named Si Cluing, who, far away among the mountains 
of that country, worked up a little group into a Christian 
community with a church building. 

The colporteur is also a valuable aid to the missionary in 
helping to keep in touch with scattered Christians. This aspect 
is spoken of, among others, by the Rev. T. S. Soltau, of Korea : 
“The last month or two Jlam Young Moon has brought back 
wortl of isolated believers of whom I was ignorant, and so has 
enabled me to get in touch with them.” 

The following is taken from St. Andrew's Outlook, the Quarterly 
Messenger of the Presbyterian (’hurches in Malay^a : — 

“ Recently in a villiigc in the Muar district, tw'cnty-scvcn 
men w'cre received into the Church by baptism, and it is inter- 
esting to note that they' were Hylams, generally supposed to 
be the most diilieult of Chinese to evangelize. The way had 
been prepared by our colporteur who sold the Scriptures in the 
district. Ilis work was followed up by visits from our preacher 
and other >vork<‘rs from Muar. The \'illag(irs who welcomed 
the Word rented a shop-house of their own accord, and set it 
apart as a place of worship. They then sought instruction 
wdth a view to bat)lism. Tlic service at which they were received 
into the Church was a memorable one, and crowds of villagers 
thronged inside and outsiilo the building, following the proceedings 
with rapt attention.” 

The colporteur in ipjcstion was one of those supported by 
the Bible Society'. 
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“ Ye that from south to norths 
Ye that from, east to ivest. 

Stretch hands of longing forth 
And keep your eyes from rest, 

Lo, when ye will, we bring you gifts of what is best. 

Ilise, ere the dawn be risen ; 

Come and be all .souls fed ; 

Frofn field and street and prison, 

Come, for the feast is spread ; 

Live, for the truth is living ; w(dw, for night is dead." 

SvviNBURNK, “A Marcliing Song.” 

The traveller in Italy cannot but have liis iinagination 
tired as he pauses upon the Ponte St. Ang(‘i(), tlic bridge 
that crosses the Tiber in the direction of St. Peter’s. 
Much of the history of the Eternal City has clustered 
around it since it was built early in the second century 
of our era by Hadrian — the emperor wJio also built 
the wall from the Tyne to the Solway. Emperors 
and Kings and Popes have passed over it- -warriors 
of many nationalities, pilgrims from the ends of the 
earth, ambassadors of peace and war, messfngers 
bearing missives which have convulsed Christendom. 
Its gutters have run with blood ; conspirators and 
martyrs have hung there ; chants sung by piows 
multitudes have ■ ascended to heaven IVom it. And 
still people pass over. 
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A man onec spent a week’s holiday on J^oiidon Bridge 
and wrote an account of what he saw. This reminds 
us of Longfellow’s wcll-knowji poem in which he recalls 
to mind the people who had passed over the bridge 
where he stood at midnight. 

“ I SCO the long procession 
Still passing to and fro : 

Tlio young heart hot and restless 
And the old subdued and slow ! ” 

Who can watch unmoved that e ndless march ? 
The opulent in their carriages, the beggar in his rags ; 
the joyous wedding, the slow-moving funta’al procession ; 
men and women of every rank and condition, each 
with his passion and pain; some jubilant with hope, 
some with desperate anguish tearing tlieir hearts ; some 
flushed with victory, others so harassed by misfortune 
that they look longingly over tlu* parapet, where in 
the dark waters below they might seek oblivion : so 
they pass, a crowd that in its mingled joy and sorrow 
is an epitome of mankind. 

Those who pass over the Gospel bridge arc a gi*eat 
multitude, which no man can number, out of (‘very 
nation and of all tribes and peoples and tongues. 
They sing a new song. Joy fills their hearts. For 
this is a way for the redeemed to pass over. 

The Word of God is Quick and Powerful* 

The Bil)le Soci<‘ty iwver claims that all the millions 
of copies of the Scriptures which it issues are studied 
— thoft the truth they contain is all assimilated aud 
ptit into practice. Some of them are destroyed, sonu' 
are placed upon tfio shelf and neghx'ted. While this 
i§ so, the Society goes on accumulating evidence from 
all parts of the world of the kindling and illuminating 
power of the Holy Scriptures — proof that the Bible 
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is inspired, since it continues to inspire men to holicT 
living. 

In the first chapter of his striking book, Convemion, 
Catholicism and the English Church, the Bishop of 
Bloemfontein expounds three causes of eonV(‘rsion, 
namely ; (1) the action of God, (2) the witness of 

living agents — the Cliiirch and godly people, (.-i) the* 
witness of the written Word. “ I be lieve,” lie* says, 

“ that a steady reading and study ol* the (h)spels is a 
cause of conversion, perhaps tlic most powerful in the 
world,” All conversion is of God, Who willeth that all 
men should turn to Him and be saved. He works 
through His servants -ministers ami evangelists and 
colporteurs and Christians generally who bear no office ; 
and He speaks to men through the pages of His Holy 
Word. In this chapter we offer some illustrfitions of this 
truth from the Bible Society’s latest report. 

The Bible finds Men* 

All over the world there are men dnigging out 
wretched existences in anguish of mind- - sick in boily 
and soul. Tliey may present a brave face* to the world, 
but the heart knoweth its own bitterness. To many 
of these come the Bible-sellers with the written message 
of the great I^over of souls, Ihe Source of all comfort. 
Tlic Book that appeals to broken hearts never lacks 
a constituency. 

A Japanese colporteur called last year ai the 
residence of a doctor, and, linding there some young 
men and women, exhorted them to read the Scriptur(‘s. 
His words were at first received with indifference ; Jjut 
when he went on to say that just*as a doctor is neces- 
sary for the healing of botlily disease, so a heavenly? 
physician is necessary to cure the soid, tiu* doctor’s 
wife answered: “It is true -quite true. A ^doctor, 
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however skilful he may be, can do nothing for the 
troubles of the lieart. If you have news of one who 
can, by all means let me have one of your books.” 

“ Tell us,” said one of two men whom a colporteur 
overtook on a road in Egypt, “ tell us where to find 
the book whieli leads to God and teaches of Christ.” 

A Persian said to a colporteur : “ Of a truth the 
words of tlic Injil (Gospel) are comforting — ‘ Come 
unto Me, all ye tliat labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’ This book speaks to my heart 
words that I understand.” 

In Algeria a colporteur entered a shoemaker’s shop, 
and, by invitation, read to the workmen the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. “ I remember hearing sometliijig 
like that years ago in a Protestant church,” said one 
of the men. This led to a talk that brought back old 
longings and desires. Tears ran down the man’s cheeks 
as he bought a Bible and said : ‘‘ I shall read in this 
book over again the story of God’s love and of tlu* 
Saviour.” 

In Burma the colporteurs often find it difficult in 
those days to steer clear of political discussion, but they 
confine themselves to their legitimate work of dis- 
tributing the Scriptures and giving simple explanations 
of the difficulties which arise in the minds of readers, 
many of whom, for the first time in their experience*, 
^are brought face to face with a new theory of life. 
Front time to time a man is met with, to whom the* 
new religion coiiies, not as a strange, weird puzzle, 
but a?f a solution of the intellectual or spiritual difli- 
cutties with which he has himself been wrestling. So 
^confesses a recent convert brought to a knowledge 
oft the Truth through reading St. John’s Gospel. 

“ Wlien 1 read those wonderful words in John iii. 16, ‘ Cod so 
loved riie world,’ it seemed to me that all the difficulties 1 
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had felt about Karma (fate), retribution, sin and punishment 
vanished — all bein" swallowed up in the abyss of Divine 
Love.” 


To anotlicr Burnian it was the mystery of tlic Cross 
of Christ whicli appealed with irresistible power, while 
to a tliird the elear teaehing of the Scriptures in regard 
to Piternal Life, in contrast with the Buddhist maze 
of doctrine on th(‘ subject of reincarnation, ap])ealed 
directly botli to his intellect and his heart. 

Lo, God is here! 

A lady writes from Valparaiso, th(‘ capital of Chile 

“ One day I was asked to visit an old woman living 
in on(‘ of tiu* poorest districts of the city, not very 
I'ar IVom what is known as La Boca del infierno (‘ the 
mouth of hell ’). After scrambling up some slippery 
steps and winding my way along muddy, tortuous 
passages, I at last found tin; lioiise. lien' was a 
pathetic sight : an old woman with what had once 
been a refined face, living in <lire tiovertv without even 
a mattress or a blanket on her bed. 1 had brought 
some food for her. I looked round to see if tJiere was 
anything like a book in the house, but there was not 
such a thing. I dr(*w from my po(*ket a New Testament 
and asked wlu^ther she km‘w what book it was. She 
recognized it and took it in her hands and kissed it, 
saying : ‘ It is years since I saw it.’ T rc'ad to lu'r se\Vral 
passages aiid remind(*d her that .L'sus (’hrist, Who 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, and that* this 
Book was part of His gracious legacy to us, and that 
through it the voice of God speaks to our soul. She 
was very grateful as T placed tlu* book in her handii, 
and with much fe(*ling she said : ‘ Surely God is in 
this place.! ’ ” 
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Jesus Natural/' 

It is always interesting to know what part ol* the 
Bible appeals to men. In Western Europe, our agents 
say, some are captured by the music of tlie Psalms, 
others by the beautiful old stories, otliers by the w'isdom 
of Proverbs. Above all, it is the authentic portrait 
of the Lord Jesus Christ in the (iospels that makes 
an irresistible appeal. It must be remembered that 
what a well-known Roman Catholic writer said of his 
French jcllow-countrymcn is in general true about 
other peoples of Western Europe : “ The Christ is 
almost unknown among them.” The Child in His 
Mother’s arms, the terrible Judge of the Sistine chapel, 
the pitiful Figure of the Crucilix, one of the num(‘rous 
Crisios that have their place among the patron saints 
— yes, but not the Lord of Idle and Thought. Him they 
learn to know in the pages of the New Testament. 
Many people, to whom the Christ of the (iospels comes 
with the shock of a glad surprise, would echo the 
sentiment expressed by a Spaniard : Me gmla el 
Jesus natural, no mortificado como lo jmsenta el ckro 
(“ What delights me is the lile-like Jesus, not the 
figure devoid of all vitality presented by the clergy 
Even in many circles where organized religion is 
suspected and hated, Christ is, in some measure, 
reverenced. Ojic hears of Socialist clubs where His 
portrait hangs encircled by laurel. The New Testament 
is purchased for the library of many of these clubs. 
It ij an incomplete faith, mayl^e, but it surely bears 
^ promise for the future. 

' • 

An Echo of the War. 

As an illustration of the far-reaching effects of the 
Gre^t War, as well as of the wonderful leading of (jod 
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ill the work of eolportaj^rc, tlie following may be 
quoted : — 

From Monywa, in Burma, there went on active 
service in Palestine a police constable who had (‘iilisted 
in a Burmese regiment. He was a Buddhist. During 
his term of service he visited Jerusaknn and llie Holy 
places. On his return to Burma he fell sick and entered 
the local civil hospital. Our eol[)ortcur was about that 
that time bitten by a dog, and also went to the hospital 
for treatment. He carried the Scriptures witli liim, 
and spoke of them to the police constable, w ho at once 
bought a Burmese Gospel and began to read. As he 
read, he came upon the nanu's of places he had seen, 
and w^as especially impressed by tlie stories of the 
Cross and the open Sepulchre, llv. declared eonlideiitly : 
“ This book is true ; I have seen w ith my ow^i eyes 
the place of tlic Cross and the em])ty Tomb. 1 must 
believe wdiat this book says, for it is true.” Tlie 
colporteur began to instruct him at once, and aft(‘r 
leaving hospital, the constable was regularly taught 
by the colporteur and the catechists. ir(‘ found his 
w^ay from the Clirist of history to tlie Christ of 
experience, and was baptized on Christmas Day, 
but not alone, for he brought with him a friend whose 
interest he had awakened, wbosc lumger he had luiped 
to satisfy. Tlirough him tln-re are two othe r constables 
now seriously considering tlie claims of Christ, and 
so the Good News spreads in ever-Avidi ning eirel^s. 

By Devious Paths* 

Some people wdio ultimately cross tiu* Bridge, sVt 
out on their journey inspired by dubious motives, 
and travel by strange w^ays. The thing that niattei;^s, 
how^cver, is that they arrive and jhiss over. 

In the Shantung province (»f (liina, a tinsmith bought 
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some Gospels irom a colporteur. They were lying 
on his bench, when a friend named Lin entered. Mr. Lin 
picked up the books and examined them ; he was so 
attracted by them that he tried to induce the tinsmith 
to part with them. In vain ; the owner would not give 
up his treasure. When Mr. Lin was about to leave, 
he quietly put the books into his wide sleeve without 
his friend detecting the theft. He will thiev(? no more ; 
the reading of the Gospels has changed his heart ; 
he has confessed himself a believer, and daily prays in 
his house. 

The Rev. J. Duthie, of Ilada, North Chihli, China, sends 
the following interesting story. TJiose who remember 
Gilmour’s austere and almost saintly character will 
appreciate the grim humour of the situation. 

“ There is one Christian in the district who tells an amusing 
tale which illustrates how God can use His own word in the 
conversion of sinners. This man was formerly an inveterate 
gambler. At that time the late James Gilmour, of the L.M.S., 
was living in Chaoyang. This man heard that Gilmour was a 
clever gambler, and made up his mind tliat he would go to him 
and learn some of the trieks of the trade ! ^Vhen he got to the 
inn he found Gilmour was out. lie told the native helper what 
he had heard and what he had come f(ir. The native quietly 
replied that he could supply Gihnour’s teaching in book form 
and handed him a copy of the Gospel of Luke ! lie went home 
and read it with avidity. He soon learned there was nothing 
in it about gambling, but the book got hold of him, and when 
he Went to sec Gilmour again it was as a humble incpiirer. This 
man still stands to-day a testimony to the power of the Word 

of God.” 

• 

*In Genoa, an Italian confcssetl to a colporteur that one day, 
being in a crowd on*the station ])latform, he picked a gentle- 
man's pocket of Avhat he thought was a ])ortfolio ; but when 
he got home his prize ])roved to be a book - a book entitled 
” The Gospel of St. John.” He read it, and determined to steal 
no mdre, but to put into practice what he had read: 
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Totn Pages* 

The roinance of torn pages has yet to be written. 
No part of tlic Bible Society’s record is more fascinating 
than the story of how scraps of the Gospel, discarded 
volumes, have led men on towards the Truth. 

Last summer, at a country village in Soulh Italy, a colporteur 
craine upon some peo])lc who had been taking a siesta in the open 
air and he invited them to purchase the Scriptures. “* Wait a 
moment,” said one man, and running to a house near by, he 
returned (piickly with three little books, sadly mutilated and 
very dirty. ” 1 am a scavenger,” he explained, “ and go 
regularly to Naples to collect refuse. I sort it out here, and 
sometimes find things worth keeping. One day I found three 
pearls. Here they are - these three torn books. I read them 
out of curiosity, and they so moved me that I wept. I told my 
family about them and read passages to them. Now I shall 
take the Bible and we shall be still happier.” He and his 
companions pressed the colporteur to dine with them, and when 
he hesitated they said : “Let it be so, and may it be taken 
as if we had done it to Jesus ” (Xoi facciamo cid e vale sc Vavessimo 
falto a Gesu). As much as to say, Wc eannot entertain the King, 
but we will honour His ambassador. These men saw clearly. 
The humble Bible-seller is an ambassador of Christ, delivering 
the message of the boundless mercy of (iod. 

A Jew entered one of our depots in Persia witli a piece of 
torn pa})er on which were words in Hebrew character. He asked 
for a book in which the words on the paper were contained. 
Our Agent asked him to translate into Arabic the words on the 
paper. They were. : ” Neither is there salvation in any other : 
for there is none oilier name under heaven given among men 
whereby wt must be saved.” When asked wdierc he got the phper, 
he replied : “ I picked it up from the ground, for I saw it was 
in Hebrew type, and when I read the \vords there came ^ great 
longing to get the wdiole book. I asked a Jewish friend wheje 
the book could be found, and he told m^' to come here.” He 
rejoiced greatly when he obtained a Hebrew New Testament 
with n'ferences. • 

At a men’s Sunday-school class in Bolivia testimonies were 
given by the members who had made a delinite decision for 
Christ during the year. One young fellow related that, while 
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sweeping out an unused room in the house where he worked 
he eaine upon a little book- -St. Mark’s Gospel. He read it, 
and its niossagc crept into his heart. That was how he was led 
to the Truth. What one person rejects as useless, another finds 
to be. tlic Gate of Heaven. 

At Shanghai a dog entered the compound of Dr. Mary Stone’s 
hospital, which stands near the arsenal ; and while rummaging 
in the yard for scraps, he came upon part of an old book, which 
he carried away in his nioiilh to a camp of Chinese soldiers near 
by. Those soldiers were curious to discover what it was that the 
ilog was carrying, and began to read the printed pages. The 
book prove<l to be a portion of the Old Testament in Chinese. 
The men grew very interested in the stories which it contained, 
and when they found that it w^as imperfect, they guessed that 
it had come from the compound near by, and sent to Dr. Mary 
Stone, asking for a complete eo])y. Dr. Stone provided them 
with several llibles, but these were not snlTicient to satisfy the 
soldiers, who sent a second and a third time for more of the 
books. The result was that a number of these soldiers attended 
the mission services hehl in the compound, and became deeply 
inleresicd in the Gospel. Dr. Stone then invited the Kcv. Dr. 
Goforth, of Kikungshan, Honan, who happened to be in 
Shanghai, to hold a scries of evangelistic meetings especially 
for the soldiers’ benefit. As a result of these meetings, 140 New 
Testaments were procured by the soldiers. 

There was point, then, in what an Italian colporteur 
told the wife of a lisJmionger who .said that the only 
use she had for a Bible was to wrap up sardines in 
its loaves. lie thanked her. ‘‘ You are carrying on a 
fine propaganda,” lie said, ‘‘ for every person that 
eontes here to buy sardines carries awav a message 
from God ! ” 

The two Great Lights* 

Here is anotluT ‘true story from China : — 

fc Some twenty years ago there came from the country, forty 
miles distant, a young apprentice to the city of Nanchang. 
Durin^g his sojourn there he heard the Gospel, which fell unheeded 
on his careless ears. Six years later found him in Lingchow, 
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an assistant in a business, but a enrilirnied gambler. One day, 
rumniagJng amongst the rubbish lying under his bed in the loft 
he oainc across a discarded Bible. Opening it he began to read 
at Genesis i, and became at once deeply interested in the 
mention of the two great lights (verse 10). Just before his father 
died he had requested this (his elder) son to read from a Chinese 
book which enlarges on the power, glories and marvellous excel- 
lences of the sun. It is believed that by chanting from this book 
it is i)ossible to receive forgiveness of sins and open the gates 
of hell. Beading in the Scriptures about the creation of these 
lights brought vividly back to his memory the scene at his father's 
deathbed, and he thought if this God had power to create those 
lights what a wonderful (iod He must be. From that day he 
began to read and re-read the story. His companions laughed 
at him, calling him a ‘ god.’ Not long after, a Chinese colporteur 
visited that distrid atid some chaffingly said to Jnm : ‘Another 
god has come ; you had better go and sec him.’ ” 

“They met and Mr. Li, our colporteur, greatly helped him by 
explaining simply the way c»f salvation as revealed in the New 
Testament, exhorting him to continue in the reading of the 
Scrijdures and prayer. He took this excellent advice and became 
such a changed man tluit the people said : ‘ He is mad.’ His 
widowed mother wrote beseeching him to have nothing to do 
with this new doctrine, adding, ‘ How is it that you, a man 
with such little courage that you even fear the leaves falling 
on your head may break it, can believe in such a thing as this ? ’ 
He replied: ’The doctrine 1 believe in is that the liOrd Jesus 
(’hrist is able to forgive my sins.’ 

“ The mother had no peace of heart, so wrote telling the son 
to return home and set up in business with his younger brother. 
About a year passed when one day a man arrived at the home 
and the son was told : ‘ Here is someone selling books.’ Out 
he went and to his joy found a colporteur selling the Scriptflires 
- he had come from the Juichowfu Gospel tent which was pitched 
about two miles away. , 

“ To-day in that country home we find the mother a mos^t 
devoted follower of the lami Jesus, the elder/?on continuing to grow 
in grace and in knowledge, and the younger son joyful in the Lord. 
'I’he wives of bolh sons have also been baptized and take theyf 
place at the liOrd's Table. The family altar is set up, and evening 
by evening straw mats arc brought out, each mend)er of the 
Ihree generatiems kneels ami one by one they pour out their 
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hearts in praise and ^'ralitudc to God for the mercies of the day. 
Many of the neighbours are also rejoicing in God their Saviour, 
and a suitable hall for preaching and worship has recently been 
erected on laud given by the family.” 

The Expencnccs of Two Colporteurs. 

Some of our Hiblc-scllcrs trace their own eoji version 
cither to some winged word of Scripture read to them 
by others, or to tlieir own reading and meditation upon 
it in solitmie. 

One of llieni stumbled, half inloxicaled and unconseious of 
where he was going, into a Salvation Army meeting in an Italian 
city. He remembers only one thing of what he hcartl and saw. 
U’he hymns, the prayers, the sermon left no impression upon his 
mind. But as he enlered, a verse from tlie Bible, read by the 
Army ollicer, struck to his conscien(‘c : “ Let us walk honestly 
as in the day, not in rioting and drunkeimcss, not in chambering 
and wanloniicss."’ The very passage that Hooded St. Augustine’s 
soul with light after hearing the voice: TolJe^ lege (“Take, up 
and read ”). Now this man sells I he Scriptures. At first he shrank 
from reappearing in the ha unis of his un regenerate days. “ But 
in this piazza,” he then said to himself, “ 1 served tin* (Ie\il 
and was not ashamed to be drunk and to blaspheme in tlie hearing 
of men ; I will not be less courageous in the liOrd's service.” 
He sold six thousand volumes in 1922, including four hundred 
complete Bibles. 

A French colporteur was brought u}) in a godly 
liome. His parents at one time possessed a Bible, 
but^it was stolen from them. Tin* thit'f, disobeying 
his confessor who told liim to buni it, threw the Bible 
down a deep \vell. His conscience so troubled him 
t/iat he went afterwards to recover the book, but 
was unable to find jt. The family never saw the precious 
Bible again, but often spoke of it to their son and 
Aroused in him a desire to possess one like it. The 
lad grew into luaiiliood witliout succeeding in his 
quest. Th(*n, while he was working away from home, 
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he noticed tliut n fellow-lodger made a practice of’ 
reading from a book every morning and discovered 
it to be the New Testament. T(jo sby to borrow it, 
he used to watch J)is companion in th(‘ hope tJiat he 
would leave it b(‘bijid when he wcjit out in tin* nK)rning, 
but day afh^r day a bulge in the young man’s jacket 
showed tliat it Avas in his pocket. One Sunday morning, 
as his fri(‘jid passed out, lie noticed tliat tluM-c was 
no bulge. Hurrah ! Ilic Tcstaimait must be in thi' 
liou.se. He ascended to tiie bedroom and searched- — 
.searclad long and in vain, until finally it oc(*urred to 
him to look und<‘r the mattress, and th(‘re he found 
the book. He sat him down to read, and read all that 
da3^ It was the turning-point of his life. Though 
brought up ])ious1y, he had wamh'red far from liis 
parents’ faith. lb' dates his conversion from that 
Sunday when ho lirst n'ad the N(‘W Testament, and 
miAV for tAventy' years Jk‘ has b{‘en spn'ading abroad 
ilie Book wliieb brought him back to (hxl. 

\\c close' Ibis chapter with a lit lle'-kneiwn peiem e>f 
Tbennas lleiexl ou tlie Bilile. 

“ Oil, tliat the vaeaiit eye weuiM Irani lo luok 
On very beauty, and the heart einhraee 
True loveliness ; and Jroin this Holy liook 

Drink the Avarni-hr(*athing tendc'rness and grace 
Of hove ineleed ! Oh, that the young soul look 
Its virgin passion from the glorious face 
Of fair religion, and addresse'd ils strife 
To win the* riches of Eternal bile I ” 
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GIFTS FOR THE BRIDGE 

“ The King to the Archbishops, etc., greetings . . . And we also 
desire of you that when the aforesaid Brethren, or their Messengers, 
shall come to you for your alms for their support, or for that of the 
aforesaid bridge, ye shall courteously receive them and cause them 
to be so received in all your Churches, Toivns and Courts ; and 
that ye will bestow upon them of your goods according to your 
charity, and the sight of our precept, the alms ivhich they desired 

King ITenhv Ill's Pkotfxtion for tuk 
Buetjibf.n of London Bbidgk, 1252 . 

In Anglo-Saxon times all freclioldevs in England were 
subject to three obligations, one of which was 
termed hryc-gexveorc, tlic construction and reparation 
of bridges. Lat(*r, as wc saw in a previous chapter, 
this obligation ivas assumed largely, if not entirely, 
by the Church, and the building and repairing of bridges 
came to be looked upon as a pious duty. Part of tJie 
work of the Bridge Friars consisted in the collection 
of funds. People contributed or bcqueatlied money and 
lands, the value of which in those; times represented sub- 
stantial amounts. Wc read of one legacy, for example, 
of rood of land near Ilorslese held of the heirs of 
Thomas Ic Belvedere for the annual rent of one penny.” 
In the middle of the thiitcenth century London Bridge 
derived a revenue of thirty pounds a year from quit- 
rents on donated lands. Bridges were built as a thanks- 
givii>g, especially for rescue from drowning ; witness 
the bridge over the Lea at Bow erected by Matilda, 
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Queen of Henry I. Ii' iJie island of Foesoe, Denmark, 
a bridge was built at the cost of two or three persons 
1o eornmeniorate the nanu' of Jotheinmt, who converted 
them to Christianity. Tolls Aven* levied on wayfarers 
who used the bridges — ex(‘inptions being given to such 
peoj)Io as soldiers on tlic march, vagrants and prisoners — 
but thcvse did not sullice to met t the exf)euses of upkeep ; 
tlu' maiji income was derived from tJie gifts t)f the 
pious. 

Contributions* 

Like tlie medicA'a.l Hridge-buiId(Ts, tin* Ibhle Society 
de])ends maijdy upon lh<‘ free-will oflerings of Christian 
people. Out of ev(‘jy sovereign received by the Society 
last year, 12s. 8d. represented gifts, and 7s. 9d. Avas 
derivc‘d from sales of the Scriptures. A considerable 
iimount Avas derivc’d from legacies — about £55, ()()() ; 
the remainder’ of tlie contributed incomc'-about 
£170,000 Avas given in the form of collections, 
donations a,nd subscriptions. 

An examination of the Society’s accounts reveals 
th;it Avliile it nreived some princely donations, the 
great bulk of its reAcnue is made up of small sums. 
The Soci(‘ty exists j)riniarily for tlie poor of this Avorld ; 
and the ])oor are its most generous supporters. One 
thing ilial halloAvs tJic Society’s cul(‘r})rise is that it 
rests, so far as tiiuince is coiicerned, chi(‘lly upon* the 
gifts of tlios(5 to Avhom giving spells self-denial. 

It is an arresting fact that over £1 1,000 Avas rectiA'cd 
at the LoJidoii Bible House last year frojn anonyniods 
donors. One imknoAvn friend sent £2,000 ; there AATre 
several gifts ranging from £100 to £1,000. Fiyi’ 
these Ave are very grateful, but it is items such as the 
folloAving tiuit go lo tlic heart : “ A AAorking giiTs^nite, 
2s. Cd.” ; “ A poor AAudoAv, 10s. ” ; “ For His sake, from 
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nil old hospital nurse, “ An unemployed brother, 

10s.” One “ old-age pensioner ” sent 3s., another 
10s. ; two others £1. Many gifts came marked simply 

A Thankoffering ” ; others, “ In Memoriam.” Quite 
a numlx'r ivere earniarkc^d for speeilic objects, such as 
colportage or for the Seriplnres in a particular country. 

A touching gift eaiiK' from an old lady of seventy- 
eight, wlu) liV(‘s in lodgings wifli her sister aged eighty- 
two. They contrive lo exist partly by the help of their 
old-age pensions and partl}^ b}^ the proceeds of a little 
needlewoi'k. Last October the youngen’ sister sold a 
piece of fiirjiitnn* whieh she possessed, valued at £15 ; 
she proni])lly sent one half to ilu' missionary society of 
her Churcl) and the other ])alf to th(‘ Bible Society. 

Many people, in thes(‘ stn'ssfnl times, cannot afford 
to eontribuh' out of th(‘ir slender income, but they 
take opportunil i(‘s of earning a little (‘xtra in order that 
God’s work may go forward. On(‘ lady sent £5 which 
slie earned by atl ending sick and injured animals ; two 
Cornish hshermen each made a s])eeial erab-pot and 
sent the jiroeeeds of tlu* crabs thus (*aught, £3 lbs. (5d. 

By far th(‘ greater part of tin' Society’s income is 
collected by its Auxiliari(‘s in various countries. If 
there is one body of workers (*n the Bridge that deserves 
special credit , il surely is the corps of (Vdleetors, the 
women and ehildi’en especially who laliour 3 Tar in, 
yeav out, gathering subscriptions. Without their imos- 
tentalious services, the Brotherhood could not carry on. 

It ,is thought by many p(‘opIc that ours is a rich 
Soeiet}'. If th('y mean tJ)a.t it prissesses large financial 
reserves, the\" are mi error. But the Society is rich, 
rich beyond th(^ dreams of avarice, rich beyond all 
luiman calculation, in the devotion and generous im- 
pulses of its multitudes of friends and supporters. 

At II(‘adquart(*rs we do not know as miich as we 
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should like to know of llic gifts thnl: eome from our 
friends overseas ; but W(i know enough to realize that 
they represent self-denial in hundreds of homes. We 
cannot too warmly express our appreciation of the 
splendid sums raised in Canada, Australia,, Now Zealand 
and South Africa. And if there be oiu^ class of con- 
tribution tliat wc value more than any other, it is the 
money that comers from 1hos(‘ of oilier Jiuies Ilian our 
own who have learnt to loV(‘ the Lord Jesus Christ 
through the labours of missionaries and through the 
Bible. 

A Tamil ( hri.slian came into tlie Hlble SoeieLy's depot at 
Kuala Lumpur bringing a box wliieb he asked nnr agent to open. 
It was somcwliat heavy, and Mr. Williams thought il would be 
full of eopjier coins, 1ml when he opened il a sliower of silver 
fell out, whieh in Kngh'^l^ eurrency atnoimled in value to 
i-8 8s. 8d. The man had denied himself lea and coffee to be able 
to save up that sum for the Soeicly. During Lent last year 
some poor lepers in India jml ashlt* daily a small portion of 
I heir food, a few polatocs or a pinch of wheal or rice and lentils : 
I hose were sold at market rales, and I In* proeei^ds divided bri ween 
our Soeicly and the Hishop in .Jerusalenfs Fund. A lillle Dnlch 
girl wrote to our Secretary in Cape Town : ** I am sending you 
12s. 8d. for your work ; one penny eonu*s from Kaatje, who is 
our little Kafir girl. She says she also wants lo helj) you bring 
the knowledge of dear Jesus to other blaek-skins.’’ The same 
little Kafir girl, whose wages were but a few shillings a month, sent 
four shillings subsequently. The Tamil Christian Sisters’ Union, 
whieh represents Indian, Ceylonese and Tamil Christian ladies 
in Penang, sent £21, the proceeds from a sale of work. Aimlher 
welcome gift came from Naga Chrislians in India, “ who are 
1 hankful for the interest shown by the llible Society in«lhem, 
and wish every blessing on its efforts lo give the written Wond 
to the nations.'’ A Freneb missionary .forwarded 500 francs 
from llie native Christians in Tahiti, " wlio are linppy lo bear 
witness to their gratitude for the blessed work whieh the 
Society is doing in the world.'’ The African Churches eonneeled 
with the Church of Scotland Mission in \vasalaud eojleeled 
£17 14s. 10*d. for the Society last year. 
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These are but a lew examples of the gifts which 
reached iis from tlio mission fields. When we remem- 
ber the poverty of the givers and recall Iioav new a thing 
in the lives of the natives it is to coulribnte money in 
this way, our gratitude cannot be measured in words — 
not for the amounts merely, but for tlu^ evidence they 
provide that the donors are sh(»wing tJie gi*aces of 
Christian giving. 

Income from Salcs^ 

Looked at from one point of view, the* Society is a 
vast publishing concern. In IV.) years it has issued 
over 336,000,000 printed volumes, and last year it sent 
out 8,679,384 volumes, each containing at li'ast a 
complete book of the Bible. It might wi ll (*laim lo hr 
the greatest seller of books the world has (‘V(‘r known. 
What distinguishes the Bible Soeiet}^ howevm*, from 
all commercial publishing houses is that it (hxs not 
seek profits, and as a matter of fact the mon^ books it 
sells the more money it loses. This is due to th(‘ mission- 
ary character of the Society, in that it sells most of its 
editions much below cost and, iiiider special circum- 
stances, gives away large numbers gratuitously. TIk‘ 
Bible Society adopted the rule to sell the Scriptures 
rather than scatter them freely because people* arc* 
more likely to read and preserve what tliey ])ay 
son^ething for. In this policy missionaries abroad 
(utliusiastically concur. But just as cxempLion from 
bridge-tolls was granted to vagj’ants, prisoners, soldif-rs 
(yi the march and others who could not be (‘xpi cded to 
pay, so the Society is always ready lo grant the Scrip- 
tures free to thos(^ who arc loo poor to pay even lht‘ 
Ismail prices which it charges. 

Everybody knows how prices of books have mounted 
since" the war. Like all other publishing houses, tlu* 
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Bible Society is still compelled to pay considerably 
more than it used to pay for paper -and for printing 
and binding books. The Society has had to raise its 
selling-prices, but it still loses as much as — in most 
cases it loses much more than- it lost upon the books 
when they were cheaper. It used to lose over a 
penny on ev(‘ry copy of its “ penny Testament ” ; the 
same book to-day is sold at twopence, but the Society 
loses twopence on each copy. What is true of the 
Society’s English editions is true also of tlie editions 
printed or sent abroad. It was able until recently to 
sell many thousands of Gospels in India at a farthing 
each ; the price has now been raised to a halfpenny, 
and on every Gospel the Soci(*ty is losing over a penny. A 
book of seventy pages, w(‘ll printed in Bengali, on white 
paper and with a bright picture wrapper, is good value 
for a Iialfpcnny anywiierc. The Bible Society’s Gospel 
portions still hold pride of place as the cheapest books 
in the world. But it is only able to seU at these prices 
because Christian people contribute liberally to make 
up the loss. 

It is hardly necessary lo say that Iho Society in noway what- 
ever encourages sweated labour in the production of cheap 
literature. Its editions are j)roduccd under conditions of labour 
which will bear the sirictesi in\'c.stigation. In China — where 
the Society prints over 11,000,000 hooks a year — contracts are 
made only with tirrns who pledge tliemsclvcs to observe the 
standards for industrial labour that have beeji laid down by 
the National Christian Conference. 

Moreover, the Society mak(*s grants of tlie Scriptures, 
at reduced prices to missions abroad and to missions' 
and philanthropic institutions in England and Wales., 
To many mission fields it sends out the Scriptures 
without charge to the Societies and is satisfied to 
receive such returns from sales as may be p<^ssible, 
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tlie missionarii's llicinsolvos sctliiijr a price iliey think 
their people can pay. In other fields lar^e reductions 
from the catalogue price are made in favour of 
missionaries. The Society’s agents arc empow(‘r(‘d to 
give a volume of Holy Scripture to any jx'rson wlio 
desires to read it and is incapable of J)aying for it. 
Many thousands of copies were* distributed free last 
year to Hussian refugee's, to iJie sufferers from earth- 
quakes, and to other needy persons. Over 7,000 Bibles 
or Testaments were ju’esented to Indian University 
students last year. 

The Society Expenditure. 

Last year the Society spent £300,781. Old of every 
sovereign, 11s. 3d. was s])en1 on translation, revision, 
printing, binding and shipfiing; a further 5s. 8d. 
covm’ed the cost ol‘ eoljiortage and otlier (‘xpensi's of 
distributing the Scri])tu res abroad ; while' 3s. Id. weid 
to meet all other necessary expenditure. 

The Present Position. 

Tiie Connnittec are devoutly thankful to be abh' to 
report that the income last year was suOicii'ut to meet 
tlic expenditure and leave a small surplus. But 
they must frankly point out to the Sociidy’s sup- 
porters tliat this result has only been attaiiu'd by a 
stringent policy of retrenchment. This doe s not merely 
meav tliat unnecessary expiaiditure lias bi'cii avoided. 
The Committee are all laymi'U witli large (xpcrience 
in bi:^sincss and finance, and not. only do tlu'V not 
/allow the Society to run into debt, but they closely 
watch that no iivoney shall ever lie umu'cessarily 
‘expended. The retrenchment of which we speak 
means that the Committee has not taken advantage of 
doors that have opened for further extension of the 
work. In almost every agency tliere are these’possibili- 
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ties of extension. It means, moreover, that llie staff 
abroad Jias not b(‘(‘n kept up to its pre-war slren^^tli. 

To take one continent alone, tlu* Society is to-day 
doing mneh less in Europe than it did Ixfore tb(‘ war. 
Where it employed 24-0 colporteurs, tliere ar(‘ now only 
100. It is true that in 1013 seventy-lJiret^ colporteurs 
were at work in Russia and Siberia., and tliat at present, 
owing to political conditions, wv cannot employ one. 
Wlien the opportunity allows we must be ready to 
enter those countri(‘s in full strength, and this will 
mean a very large expenditure. In 1013 we had 
lifty-eight colporteurs spreading the Gos})el in Central 
Pairope where in 1022 W(‘ Jiad only two. In most of these 
Central European countri(‘s the doors stand widely and 
invitingly open for us to (‘liter. Were the funds avail- 
able, the Socii‘ty could with advantage double its stalT 
of colporteurs in Western and South-Eastern Europi‘. 

From other parts of th(' Soei(‘ty's world-wide tield 
there eonu* calls for further translation and distribution 
of the Scripture's. The exjiansion of Christianity in 
the overseas mission fields is one of th(‘ most cheering 
aspects of the world-view to-day — perhaps it is the 
most cheering of all. Every convert gaiiu'd, (Very 
n(‘w station opcuied, every lu'w field oeeu])i(‘(l, means a. 
fr(‘sh demand upon the Society’s ri'sourei's. ^Vhat(‘ver 
els(‘ may be played out, the Bible is not ; more and more 
it is coming into its own. Th(‘ Society is not doin" as 
much work as it could do and ought to do. ll is only 
doing as much as it can do within the limit of its income. 
The condition of the world to-day is a mighty challenge 
to the Christian Church, ])articuhii-ly to the Soeiet}' 
tliat more than any other is responsible* for the dis- 
semination of the Gospel in written form. To all wht) 
have the Kingdom of God at lu'art, the* Society appeals 
lor Jiclp that with ainjiler hand it may spivail abreiad 
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tlio TrutJi tlial Jiiakos men wise and iV(*o ; may build 
the Bridge whicli is the tmy for the redeemed to pass over, 

“ I hop(*,” said Lord Parinoor at our last anniversary, 
“ I hope I may appeal to this great nie(‘ting and to 
outside Christians who are not present that they may 
come forward and hel]) the Britisli and Foreign Bible 
Society, not only to continue to carry out the work 
wliich it has been doing, but to go further and enable it 
to do that work which it cannot now do because of the 
limits of its income.” 

The Committee aim at ILustng the Annual 
Income of the Society 'j'o £ 450 , 000 , which means 
£ 83,000 MOKE than was KE(n^iVEi) tast yeah. 

^ ^ 

L’FNVOJ. 

We may well take as a parable the following incident 
borrowed from ProJessor Angus Jones’s new volume, 
Spiritual Energies in Daily Life:—^ 

VVlicii the llcllgatc HriOge was being built over the East 
River al New York, tlie engineers eainc upon an old dereliet 
ship, lying embedded in Ihc river mud, just where one of the 
central piers of the bridge was to go down through to its bedrock 
foundation. No tug-boat could be foimd that was able to start 
the derelict from its ancient lied in the ooze. . . . Kiiially, 
with a sudden inspiration, one of the workers hit upon this 
scheme. lie took a large Hat boat, which had been used to bring 
stone down the river, and lie chained it to the old sunken ship 
wheh the tide was low. Then he waited for the great tidal 
energies to do their work. Slowly Ihe rising tide, with all the 
forces of the ocean behind it, came up under the flat boat, raising 
it inch by inch. And as it came up, lifted by irresistible power, 
the derelict came up \vitli it, until it was entirely out of the mud 
that had held it." 

Brotherhood of the Bridge ! liCt us all take it to 
heart : Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit 
saith the Loud of hosts. 
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N(rriCE RESPECTINO REMITTANCES. 


SiibstTijitioiis find donations fire i*(‘c»'ivod at. the Bible 
House, 110, QiK'en A'ictoria Street, London, E.(J. 1 ; also at 
the Soei<*ty's Btinkers, TrcK Bank ok En(JLA\I), Tlnead needle 
Stret't, E.(\2. and ^VI^L^A.Ms Dkacon’s Bank, lainited, 20, 
Birebin Lau(‘, l^.(^ 2 ; -adviee being stud, to the Seeretarii's at 
t]i(‘ Bible IIous<‘. (Muvines (croftscd on tJiv Bunk of Knghind)^ 
Bankers’ Dral'ts, ami Cost Olliet^ Ortlers (on Ific General Post 
Otfice) slujidd be niad(‘ payabb' to The British atal Poreign 
Bible Sorlefj/, and addr(‘ss(‘d to l]u‘ Seereta]l«*s, 


Letters eontaining Oi-dei‘s for Books are r<M|iU‘sted to be 
addi’essed, prepaid, to the Britisli and b\>r(Mgn Bibb* Society, 
140, Queen Vietoi ia Street, London. E.C. L Tlie Society’s D(‘pot 
is op(*n from tl a.m. to O.20 ]>.ni., tlie OHiei's from 0 a.m. 
to 5 p.in. On Saturdays the l)(»pol. .and the Ollici's close at 
12.!!0 p.m. 'I’he Bible House is closed on the usual })ublie 
holidays. 


KOB3r OF A BEQFEST TO THE SOCIETV. 

7 hniuealh the snm of I^onnds sterling 

free of Lrgnrg Dntjj to ’‘Thk British .\M) Foukiun Bihlf. 
HiH'jHTYf instituted in Londo)i In the gear ISfP/, to he paid for 
the pnrjtoses of the said Sorietg fit the Treasurer for the time 
being {hereof^ whose Reeeipt shall be a good diseharge for the 
saHia\ 


*lb)^rK, Telkohaphk' Aouiiks.s: Testaments Cent London. 
FfJUi^iGN Tia.rKtUAPriK’ Audiiehm: Testaments London 
Tklkpuonk : 2tt!J0 (Untrat: 0174 ('Ifg. 
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Mr. ALFRED BRAUKN. 
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Mr. G A. RING. 
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Sir Alien AEL E. SADI.EI! 
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K.C.S I. 
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Prof. A. S. PEAKE. D.B. 

Mr. JOHN MOORE G Rll.-pi TlTS. 

1917. The mSHO]' of S AT.ISIll- R V. 

Generiil BRA. MW ELL BOOTH. 

Major B\ \ IB BAA IKS. M.P 
Rev. .fOHN OLIKEORB, B.B..C II. 

Tho P.ISHOP r)I SHEFEIELB. 

Mr. .lOllN ItIGIlY. 

Rev. .f H. ,TOWI:tT. B.B .C H. 

Mr. .lAMl’.S 15. NICHOLSON. 

I'llX Rov. ARTHUR TAYLOR. 

The Rt. Mon. Sir GILRERT J'AlUvER 
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Rov. SAMUEL CHABWICK. 
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Rtsinor-vde. O.M.. K.T. 

The RISIIOP of SOBOR ANB MAN 
Rov. .f. M SIMMS. B.B. C.R., C.M G. 
LORB .M AHSH ALL. K.C.V.O. 

RISIIOP KING. B B. 

Rov. AA'. T. A. RARP.KR, B B. 

Tho RfsHOP of .ST. Eh.AiUMiSRUJ'Y an l 
ri’SU ICH. 

•Jhe RTSHOP of UO ANBA. 

Sir Oil ARLES STEWAli T ABBl.S, K.C.M G. 
Mr. E. .T SKWEI.T,. 

\ n>\ The RISIIOP of PE TERP.onorr.M 
R^v R. C GILLIE 

Colonel Sir RolU’.RT WlLI.lAMs, Rart , 
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Rev. Prof. .r. BU PLESSIS. 

The RISHOP of CALCUTTA. 
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Rev PIHNCIPAl, A. E GARVIT:, B.B 
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L)’.l. The RISHOP of BRABFOKB. 

Sir EI!ANK AV. BYSON, l.L.B . I I! S.. 
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The RISHOP lU .lERUSAI.EJL 
•Sir llENUA HOI.IaIWAY. 

Rev. CHARLES W (B)RBON, B !». 

Mr. 0. T. CROSITELB. 

Air. STEPHEN . I .MKN/IES. 

Air. ROMEl!T AVHATE. 

RIJJ. Tho RISHOP of ST. AI.RANS 

Rov. H ARNOLD THOMAS. 1,’* B. 

: The BISHOP of HEREFORD. 

LORB PVRMOOH. • 

■ Tho BISHOP of EGYPT and Iho SUDAN. 

1 Rev. A'k UIBBIAN MOELTON. 
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‘ Air. I MICH A El, Gl TTEKIBGE. 

I Rov. E. X. I! DOME. 
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Rov. ARCHIRALD FLEMING, B.B. 
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Sir .T. HERBERT LEAVTS, G.B.E. 
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Sir CHARLES J. OWENS, C B. 

Mr. AV. HERBERT PHILLIPS. 

Tho BISHOP of TRURO. 


* since Mutch :Rsf, 192:5. 
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‘ Secretary or Italy from 1916; for Western Europe from J021. 
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Superintendent for Bulgaria. 
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Mr. Athanase Sin as, Korytza, Depositary for Albania. 
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* Stcrelnry for Venezuela, Colmntm and Ecuador from 11>U). 
t Assistant Secretary for South-Eastern Europe from 1920. 
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Rcprzscntatives Abroad {('onlinucd). 
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* JSecrelary of Colombo Auxiliary from 1805 . 
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Rev. J. H. Sexton, Bible House, Grenfell Street, Adelaide, Secretary 
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Rev. A. S. J. Fry, B.F.B.S., 167, St. George's Terrace, Perth, 
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♦Mr. W. C. K. Torre, Casilla del Correo, 5, Buenos Aires, Secretary 
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Rev. A. Telford, Caixa 73, Rio de Janeiro, Secretary for Brazil. 

1917. 

fRev. W. J. Mowll, Apartado de Correo, 157, Cardcas, Secretary for 
the Wt'st Indies Agency. 1923. 

Mr. A. R. Stark, Casilla 668, Valparaiso, Secretary for Chile 

and Bolivia. 1901. 

Mr, D. Brackenridoe, Casilla 68, Callao, Secretary for Peru, 
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Rev. W. B. Cooper, M.A., D.D., 16, College Street, Toronto, 
Secretary for Canada. 1907, 

The following District Secretaries are on the Staff of the Canadian 

Bible Society : 
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Rev. R. J. Bowen, F.R.G.S., London. 

Rev. E. Salter, Winnipeg. 

Rev. J. Knox Wright, D.D , Vancouver. 
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Rev. F. S. Porter, M.A., B.D., St. JoIul 

Rev. C. W. MoKim, M.A., Edmonton. 
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Kor. J. Reid, Regina. 

• Deeeated, Awnixt, 192SL 
t Relief Secretary ia /tidie from 1913. 
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*Rev. Enirys Rees, b.a., G, Llandnugh Street, Cathay, Cardiff 1923. 
Appuo'lfd as from Sepfewb>r J, 
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SUMMARY 


WiiKN the actual condition of many countries is considered, 
it is a matter for wonder and devout thanksgiving that the issues 
now to bo reported, namely 8,G79,.38I<, are only 279,000 less 
Lluiii those of 1910. This year the Society has issued 139,625 
more Hihles and 181,853 more Testaments than in 1921. The 
total was made up of 880,318 Bibles, 1,005,966 New Testaments, 
and 6,727,100 smaller prirtions containing not less than one 
complete book of Scripture. 

Since its foundation in 180 1 the Bible Society has issued 
over 330,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. Of these, more than 
1()1,10<),(H)0 have bei‘n in English. 

Translation and Revision. 

The Bible Society has !)ut one object — to provide God’s 
Word for every man in his own tongue. The languages in 
which it lias helped to publish or circulate the Scriptures now 
number 558. Ekjut of these (the names of which will be found 
on pp. Ifr dS) have been added since our last Report. This figure 
includes the complete Biiile in 136 languages, and the New Testa- 
ment in 130 more. Since the beginning of this century no 
fewer than 180 forms of speech have been added to the list. 

The Partner of Missions. 

The foreign missions of almost every Reformed Church draw 
their supplies of the Scriptures from the Society. It prints the 
editions which the missionaries need ; it sends theiji out to 
remote stations ; and it does this on sucli terms that, as a 
rule, no part of the cost falls on the exchequer of the rdission , 
which receives and distributes the books. 

The Anglican (’ommuniou throughout *the world is teaching 
to-day ill about 200 separate languages and dialects. Versions 
in no fewer than 185 of these are obtained by Anglican Missiofts 
from the Bible Society. Tlius the S.P.G. has procured 83 
versituis, and the C.IM.S. lias used 127 versions. In propor- 
tion, equally iinporlunl help is rendered to the U.M.C.A., the 
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Melanesian Mission, the S.A.M.S., and the Anglican Mission 
in New Guinea. 

The Foreign Missions of the Free Churches obtain from the 
Bible Society the bulk of all the versions they need. It furnishes 
the London Missionary Society w'ith GO versions, and Methodist 
Missionary Societies wMth 107. Presbyterian Missions through- 
out the world use 153 of its versions. It publislicd the Kongo 
Testament for the Baptist Missionary Society, and supplies many 
Baptist stations in China, Burma, Africa, and the West Indies. 
The China Inland Mission and other interdenominational societies 
obtain from tlie Bible House practically all the editions of the 
Scriptures which they use. 

The Society does not limit its help to British missionary 
societies. It also supplies numerous foreign mission stations 
belonging to the Reformed Churches of Finland and Sweden 
and Norway and Denmark, of Holland and France and Germany 
and Switzerland, and of the United Slates. 

More than 900 native Christian colporteurs were at work 
week by week throughout the year 1922, supcr\ised by the 
Society’s foreign olTieials or its missionary friends. In spite of 
many hindrances these colporteurs sold last year not far short 
of five million copies of the Scriptures. 

The Work at Home. 

The Society’s editions are produced under conditions of labour 
which arc scrupulously guarded by the Committee. The heavy 
loss entailed by the publication of our jiopular lOnglish editions 
of the Bible and Testament at such low prices is borne by the 
Society’s funds, and forms one important contribution by the 
Bible Society to the cause of home missions. 

Apart from the losses involved in the sales of its books at 
catalogue prices, the Society spent some thousands of pounds 
in Eitgland and Wales last year, mainly in special grants of the 
Scriptures — free or at greatly reduced rates — to the schools and 
home piissions of nearly every Christian (’ommunion, and to all 
varied agencies of religious and philanthropic activity. 

In order to assist lyid increase the circulation of the Bible 
, in our own country, espceiully in ])Iaccs which arc not reached 
by ordinary booksellers, the Committee grant special colportage 
terms to all societies and institutions which regularly carry on 
the sale of the Scriptures by colporlage among tlie poor in 
England and Wales. 
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SUMMARY 

Nearly all the English and Welsh Institutions for befriending 
the blind obtain the Scriptures which they require from the 
Bible House at merely nominal rates. Each volume of the 
Society’s new English Braille Bible now costs from 5s. to 6s. 8d. 
to produce, and is priced at Is. 6d. Towards the cost of these 
books the Society now receives a Government grant of 2s. Od. 
per volume : the net loss to the Society, therefore, ranges from 
Is. to 2s. 8d. per volume. In English or Welsh 1,915 volumes 
in embossed type were granted free, or sold, during 1922-23. 
Any poor blind applicant can obtain a book of the English Bible 
in Braille type as a free gift, on the recommendation of some 
minister of religion or Auxiliary olTicer. 

Students at Theological and Missionary Colleges received last 
year as gifts 235 Old Testaments in Hebrew, and 374 New Testa- 
ments in Greek. 

Auxiliaries* 

At the end of March, 1923, the Society had 5,094 Auxiliaries, 
Branches, and Associations in England and Wales. In connexion 
with these, during the previous twelve months, 3,992 meetings 
were held, and 4,282 sermons preached, on behalf of the Society. 

Outside the United Kingdom the Society has about 5,000 
Auxiliaries and Branches, mainly in the British Dominions and 
Colonics. Many of these carry on vigorous Bible distribution 
in their own localities, besides .sending generous contributions 
to London. 


Finance* 

Expenditure* 

On translating, revising, printing, binding and transporting 
the Scriptures the Society expended £201,966, which is £11,804 
less than in 1921-22. Distribution and administration at home 
and abroad cost £158,815— a decrease of £9,680. Thus* the 
total expenditure was reduced by £21,484. 

Receipts* 

The year closes with a surplus of £6,131. For this result we 
give thanks to God. Through all the years of its existence the 
Society’s trust in His providence has been vindicated. ^ 

The total income of the Sochty during the twelve months 
ending March 31st, 1923, amounted to £366,912, which is £27,318 
less than in the previous year. The receij)ls from salc^ were 
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£141 ,896 — a decrease of £3,736. Donations paid in London were 
£26,462, wliich is £19,500 less than in 1922. From legacies the 
Society received £79,283 ; this is £24,200 aI)ove the recent 
annual average.* Following the usual practice this surplus 
has been carried to the I^egacy Kqualization Fund and £55,083 
taken into the income for the year. 

Contributions from Auxiliaries* 

The contributions from Auxiliaries at home and abroad 
amounted to £130,275 ; this is £15,899 less than in 1921 22. 
In England the Auxiliaries paid in £71,419 (a flcerease of £S,64S), 
and in Wales £8,784 (an increase of £987). The Hibernian 
llible Society sent £1,531, and a legacy of £8,833. From the 
continent of Europe we received £8.55 ; from South Africa, 
£4,802 (an increase of £209). India and Ceylon raised £5,213 ; 
China, £1,630 ; Japan and Korea, £314. The Auxiliaries in 
Australia raised £18,392 (an increase of £3,687), and in New 
Zealand, £4,820 (an increase of £116). From South America we 
received £917. The Canadian Bible Society raised altogetlier 
over £75,000, and after defraying the cost of Bible work in the 
Uorninion remitted £9,912 to London. 

Obituary. 

Since the Society’s annual meeting in 1922, death has removed 
no fewer than ciglit of its Vice-Presidents ; — 

Lord Kinnaird, K.T. ; Bishop Kennion, D.D. ; ('anon H. B. 
Girdlcstone ; Sir (L E. Knox ; Mr. George ('adl>ury ; Mr. E. J. 
Earp ; Sir W. P. Hartley ; Mr. John Chown. 

The StaH. 

The Rev. C. H. K. Boughton, M.A., B.l)., formerly Vicar of 
Calverley, Leeds, an<l Hon. Canon of Bradford, has been a[)pointcd 
as one of the Society’s two principal secretaries, to lill the pf)st 
left vacant in 1922 by the resignation of tlie Rev. S. Nowcll- 
Rostron, M.A. 

'The Rev. T. H. parlow, M.A., after serving for a quarter 
of a century as the Society’s Literary Siipcrinlendent, retired 
at Easter, 1923, and tlie Rev. E, W. Smith, secretary for Western 
ihirope, has taken his place. 

The Rev. W. H. Baiiiey, B.A., F.R.G.S., who has done valu- 
able sibrviec as the Society's secretary for Venezijjela-, Columbia, 
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SUMMARY 

and Ecuador, has been appointed to succeed I lie Rev. E. W. 
Smith ill Western Europe. 

Tile Uev. G. W. Sheppard, formerly of the rnited Methodist 
Mission at Nin^po, lias now entered upon his iinjiortant new 
duties at Shaiif'hai as the Society's secretary for China, in suc- 
cession to the Rev. Dr. G. II. Rondneld, who is renuiining at 
Shanghai for some months to initiate Mr. Sheppard into the 
work. 

Mr. D. Rraekeiiridge, who served the Society as sub-agent for 
Peru, has been now appointed secretary of a new agency to 
comprise Peru, Ecuador, and part of Colombia. 

The Rev. W. J. Mowll, who since 1913 has acted as relief 
secTctary in Iiulia, has been appointed to take charge of an 
agency which will include Venezuela, part of Colombia, Hritish 
Honduras, the Guianas, and the tVest Indian Islands, and will 
be known as the ^^'est Indies Agency. 

Tlie Rev. R. R. Scceombe, M.A., who joined the Society’s 
stall of District Secretaries in 1920, has now accepted the living 
of St. Athanasius, Kirkdale, Liverpool. 

'Phe Rev. Percy Austin, R.A., who entered the ministry of 
the Haptist Church in 1914, has been given charge of the North- 
Western dislriel. 

The Rev. W. II. Wicks, a Congregational minister, has been 
appointed as District Secretary for a new Ccntral-Laneashire 
district. 

As an additional District Secretary to take charge of tlie 
counties of Glamorgan East, Brecon, Radnor, and .Moiunouth, 
and to help to promote generally the interests of the Society 
in the Welsh Church, the Committee has appointed the Rev. 
Emrvs Rees, R..\., who preaches and speaks with ecpial llucney 
in English and Welsh. 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY RECEIVED FOR ITS GENERAL 
FUND DURING THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 31bt, 1923: 

From sales of the Scriptures issued from the 
Bible House, Loudon, to trade depots, 


Auxiliaries, missionary societies, etc. 

J6C8.430 


From sales of the Scriptures abroad 

71,278 


From sales of magazines 

i;139,708 

2,188 

Subscriptions, donations, etc., paid at the Bible 
House, London 


29,642 

Contributed by Auxiliaries at hojuo 


82,106 

Contributed abroad 


48,169 

Legacies 

79,282 


Transferred to the Legacy Equalization 

Fund 

21,199 


Dividends 


66,083 

10,016 


TOTAL KKCEIPTS J6866,912 
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THE BIRLE SOCIETY EXPENDED FROM ITS GENERAL 
FUND DURING THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 31st, 1923: 

Translating, revising, printing, and binding 

the Scriptures JE1B6,671 

Freight and carriage of the Scriptures ... 15,295 

j02O1,966 

Warehouses, depots, and sub -depots at home and abroad 37,946 
Maintaining colporteurs and Biblewomcn 41,928 

Salaries and travelling expenses of Secretaries and 

Sub-agents abroad 34,448 

Bible House administration, salaries, re^mirs, rates, 

taxes, insurance, postage, interest, etc 14,100 

Home Organization staff, including District Secre- 
taries and Publicity expenses 20,403 

Reports, magazines, and otln3r literature 8,053 

Allowances to old anJ disabled servants 1,931 

TOTAL JfArXNOITUHK .£360,781 


The above statement is a summary of the Cash Account (published 
in detail in the Annual Report), which has been audited by Messrs. 
J. and A. W. Sully k Co., Chartered Accountants. ^ 
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The Society’s Annual Report for 

1922-1923 

Paper cover, to non-subscribcrs, is. 


The Bridge-Builders 

The Society’s Popular Illustrated Report for i(j22~2^. Price 6t1 . ; 
post free, 8d, 


The Bible in the World 

A Monthly Magazine of the Bible Society. Profusely Illus- 
trated, id. Annual volumes, cloth, 2s. 


For Every Land 

A Monthly I^Iagazine for young people. Illustrated, ^d. Annual 
volumes, cloth, gilt edges, 2.s. each. 


The History of the British and Foreign 

Uiblc Society 

By VV'iLLiAM Canton. With Portraits and Illustration'.. Five 
volumes, £2 2s. net. Published by Mr. John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, London. 

Letters of George Borrow to the British 

and Foreign Bible Society 

Published by direction of the Committee. Edited by T. II. 
Daki.ow. Hodder & Stoughton, London, Now York, .md 
Toronto. Price /s. 6./. post free. A few copies still unsold. 

Historical Catalogue of the Printed 

Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the 

British and Foreign Bible Society 

Compiled by T. H. Darlow, M.A., and H. F. Moule, M.A. In 
two vols., 8vo., large paper, bound in daejr blue buckram, top 
edges gilt. , Vol. I., English, published in 1903. Vol. II., 
Other Languages (1,850 pp., bound in three parts), published 
in igii. Only 500 sets printed, of which 450, numbered and 
signed, were for sale in England and America. The subscrip- 
tion price of the last 200 sets has been raised to £3 35. nc/ 
for the complete work (volumes not sold separately). To be 
obtained at the Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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